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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ 
HE great war has come, and come exactly as all sensible 
people knew it would come—very suddenly, without 
apparent reason, or, at any rate, without apparent reason in the 
least proportionate to the event, and involving the whole of 
Europe either immediately or in the very near future. Germany, 
plus Austria-Hungary, is at war already with Russia, France, 
Britain, Belgium, and Servia. At any moment she may be at 
war with Holland and Italy. Roumania is almost certain to 
come in as soon as Russian troops appear in strength on the 
Galician frontier. She wants Transylvania and its four million 
Roumanians, now much oppressed by Austria. Denmark 
and Switzerland may very easily be forced in, for the small 
Powers are beginning to realize that the issue for them is 
life and death. If the Germans win, there will be no place 
left in the world for the little independent nations. They 
know that they will always have genuine friends and pro- 
tectors in Britain, not out of policy, but out of the British 
creed that they have a right to live. Quite apart from our 
own safety, we ardently desire that they shall continue to 
exist, because we hold that both in the matter of liberty 
and moral and intellectual progress they are of the greatest 
possible use to mankind. We have no desire to see the earth 
monopolized by some three or four great nations. Free 
competition is as good in the political as in the economic 
world. 


We have asked and answered elsewhere the question: 
“What caused the war?” Here we may epitomize our 
answer. Germany was ready and determined, and thought 
we and Russia and France were neither ready nor deter- 
mined. Therefore she struck. She began her preparations 
for war as soon as the Kiel Canal was finished—that is, as 
Soon as her readiness was, in her belief, at its maximum. 
The German Government have always been firm believers in 
the importance of material preparation, as well as in the idea 
that war is not a matter of self-defence, or even of final 
argument, but an instrument of political policy. The English 
view and the German view of war and of world policy, of 
national independence, and of the maintenance of the system 
of independent States, have now come into violent conflict. We 
shall not make any boastful prophecies, but we firmly believe 
not only that we are in the right, but that we have the power 
and the will to defend the right, and that in this sign we shall 
conquer. At any rate, we enter the battle as a nation with 
a perfectly clear conscience. We are not striving for dominion, 
nor to deprive any other Power of its just rights or of its 
independence. We are fighting the good fight of freedom. 


Thank Heaven, the men of our own flesh and blood in 
America are realizing this with that instinct for justice and 





for the right which is common to the race. The temper 
which we are certain is going to inspire the nation cannot be 
better expressed than in the words of the greatest of Americans: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmnese 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; tocare 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


So spoke Abraham Lincoln in the Second Inaugural. 


We have dealt fully with the finance of the war else- 
where, but we should like here to make one point in regard to 
the Mrs. Gummidges of finance, who seem positively to revel 
in forebodings. They are always telling us that most of our 
businesses are carried on on credit, and that credit is bound to 
be destroyed, and so forth and so on. Of course business is 
carried on on credit, and will continue to flourish thereon. 
But credit is not going to be destroyed, and for this very good 
reason. People forget that borrowers are just as necessary to 
lenders as lenders are to borrowers. Those who have got money 
cannot eat it, or do anything else in the end but lend it to 
some one at interest. That, after all, is its only use. 
What is more, they must practically lend it to those who want 
it here, for they cannot reach the borrowers in the rest of the 
world, nor, if they could, would they favour them at the 
moment, Therefore, not only will very few credits be called 
in, but very soon people will be anxious to lend and to carry 
on all commercial transactions just as usual. Once more, 
then, we would ask people to remember that the lenders are 
not less anxious to lend than we are to borrow. 


We have another thing to say to the prophets of evil. A 
good many excellent people are talking now as if the present 
war would mean the destruction of all civilization. That, we 
venture to say with all respect, is rubbish. Civilization is a 
far tougher plant than these good people imagine. That the 
war is a terrible evil, both moral and physical, and that it 
will bring great sufferings, we admit as fully as can the 
most determined pessimist. It is, indeed, because we feel 
this so deeply that we have struggled hard in favour of 
those preparations which alone could have averted war, or, 
at any rate, might greatly have shortened it. Nevertheless 
the war, frightful as must be its consequences, is not, in any 
true sense, without parallel, nor will its effects be permanent. 
The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars lasted much longer 
than this war is likely to last, and, in spite of the fact 
that the nations were not armed and organized as they are 
now, embraced almost as large a proportion of the popula- 
tion. And yet during those twenty-two years of agony 
civilization was not destroyed, but, strange as it may seem, 
actually progressed. The world was more civilized in 1815 
than it was in 1793. 

The same may perhaps be said of the American Civil War. 
Or take again that microcosm of Europe, the Balkan States. 
In the Balkan War a far greater proportion of the inhabitants 
became combatants than are combatants now, and a far 
greater proportion of the national wealth of these very poor 
States was absorbed by the war than is likely to be absorbed 
now by the Great Powers, and yet civilization has not dis- 
appeared from the Balkans nor are they bankrupt. The 
pessimists must pull themselves together and get better 
arguments than they have yet used if they want to convince 
us. Meanwhile let the mass of English men and women 
remember what Queen Victoria said at the crisis of the Boer 
War: “I refuse to allow my house to be made a melancholy 
house.” There is need for seriousness, for good sense, for 
good feeling, but none for long faces and canting talk about 





the end of the world and the destruction of all that is worth 
having. 
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On Wednesday Mr. Asquith announced that Lord Morley, 
Mr. Burns, and Mr. Trevelyan bad resigned their offices. Lord 
Beauchamp bas succeeded Lord Morley as Lord President of 
the Council, and Mr. Runciman has become President of the 
Board of Trade in place of Mr. Burns. Lord Lucas succeeds 
Mr. Runciman. 


In the Commons on Monday Sir Edward Grey made an 
extremely important statement on the crisis. The effect 
upon the House of this masterly speech was extraordinary. 
The Government, he said, had worked earnestly for peace 
between Austria, Russia, France, and Germany, but had 
been unable to secure it “owing to lack of time.” More- 
over, there had been a disposition “in certain quarters” 
(meaning, of course, Germany) to force matters. But he 
did not want to say where the blame lay, but simply to 
approach the crisis from the point of view of British 
interests, honour, and obligations. Both he and the Prime 
Minister had several times informed the House that there 
was no secret engagement with France. That was true. It 
was not till the day before that he had given any sort of 
undertaking to France to help her in certain circumstances. 
In 1906, at the time of the Algeciras Conference, he had 
been asked by France if, in the event of a Franco-German 
war, Britain would help her. He had answered that British 
public opinion would probably insist upon assistance being 
given to France, but that he could give no pledge of any 
kind. 


The French Government then said that, if there were a 
likelihood of help being given, it would be advisable for French 
and British naval and military experts to discuss the nature 
of the assistance, or it might prove of no use if ever the time 
came to offer it. Sir Edward Grey admitted the force of the 
argument, and allowed conversations between experts to take 
place on the distinct understanding that Britain was pledged 
to nothing. During the Agadir crisis he had taken the eame 
course. In 1912the Cabinet decided to have the fact that the 
expert conversations were not binding committed to paper. 
This was done in the form of an exchange of letters. The 
Government, therefore, had approached the present crisis with 
their hands free. He must now explain what considerations 
had caused them to decide that they could not let France fight 
without British help. Although there was no absolute 
obligation, “let every man look into his heart and his own 
feelings and construe the extent of the obligation to himself.” 
The situation was this. The northern and western coasts of 
France were absolutely undefended. It was Anglo-French 
friendship which had caused the French to send their ships 
to the Mediterranean with a full sense of security in the 
Channel. Surely if a foreign fleet bombarded the unprotected 
French coasts we could not stand aside. (At this point there 
was tremendous and prolonged cheering from almost the whole 
House.) 


After stating obvious reasons of self-interest why Britain 
could not stand aside, Sir Edward Grey went on to say that 
he had the day before given France the following assurance: 
that if the German Fleet attacked the French coast or French 
shipping in the North Sea or the Channel, the British Navy 
would give all the protection in its power. The German Govern- 
ment had said that they were ready to abstain from attacking 
the northern coasts of France if Britain would remain neutral. 
“But,” said Sir Edward Grey, “that is far too narrow an 
engagement for us.” (Prolonged cheering.) Then there was 
the important question of Belgian neutrality—a neutrality 
which we were pledged to maintain, and which Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone had recognized to be essential. France 
had promised to observe Belgian neutrality, but Germany had 
returned an evasive answer. He had just received a statement 
that Belgian neutrality was actually threatened by Germany, 
and the King had received a telegram from the King of the 
Belgians appealing for support. “If in a crisis like this we 
run away I doubt whether whatever material gain we might 
have at the end would be of much value in face of the respect 
we should have lost.” 


Sir Edward Grey said further that, if war came, no decision 
as to sending an expeditionary force would be taken until we 
saw exactly how we stood as regards the safety of the whole 
Empire. Mr. Bonar Law, in brief and excellent words, said 
that the Government could reckon on the unreserved support 





ee) 
of the Opposition. Mr. Redmond made a memorable speech 
which deeply moved the whole House. If the Government 
wished to do so, they could remove all their troops from 
Ireland, and Nationalists and Ulstermen would together 
defend the coasts of Ireland. Englishmen know what 
gratitude means, and we venture to say that Mr. Redmond’s 
words will never be forgotten. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald pro- 
tested against a war policy, and a string of Liberal Members 
made similar protests. At the evening sitting Sir Edward 
Grey gave further information as to the German threat to 
Belgium. Germany had asked Belgium for the use of her 
territory for transporting troops, and had threatened to treat 
her as an enemy if a favourable answer were not received in 
twelve hours. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith made the momentous announce. 
ment that the Government bad sent an ultimatum to 
Germany requiring her to respect Belgian neutrality, and that 
the time allowed for an answer would expire at midnight, 
He corroborated all that Sir Edward Grey had said the pre- 
vious evening as to the German ultimatum to Belgium, and 
added the further fact that Belgium had “categorically 
refused this flagrant violation of the law of nations,” 
Belgian territory bad already been invaded by German 
troops at Verviers, near Aix-la-Chapelle, and the troops were 
penetrating still further. Mr, Asquith then read a telegram 
which had been communicated to the Government by the 
German Ambassador in London. The telegram had been 
sent by the German Foreign Secretary. 


It is characteristic of German diplomatic methods :-—~ 

“ Please dispel any distrust that may subsist on the part of the 
British Government in regard to our intentions by repeating most 
positively the formal assurance that even in case of armed conflict 
with Belgium, Germany will not, under any pretence whatever, 
annex Belgian territory. The sincerity of this declaration is 
borne out by the fact that we have solemnly pledged our word to 
Holland strictly to respect their neutrality. It is obvious that we 
could not profitably annex Belgian territory without making at 
the came time territorial acquisition at the expense of Holland, 
Please impress upon Sir Edward Grey that the German army 
could not be exposed to French attack across Belgium, which 
was planned according to absolutely unimpeachable information. 
Germany has in consequence to disregard Belgian neutrality to 
prevent what means for her a question of life or death—the French 
advance through Belgium.” 
Comment is unnecessary. France had days before given a 
formal undertaking to respect Belgian neutrality. No wonder 
that Mr. Asquith added: “ We cannot regard this as in any 
sense a satisfactory communication.” Unless the Government 
were prepared to abandon their obligations to Belgium, no 
course was open to them but to send an ultimatum to 
Germany. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith made 
a speech which those who heard it agree rose to a height of 
eloquence, and also of convincing persuasiveness, never sur- 
passed. Mr. Asquith asked the House to pass a vote of credit 
for one hundred millions, and to sanction an increase of the 
Army by half a million men. It is, of course, superfluous to 
add that both votes were passed unanimously. He told the 
House that Germany’s suggestion with regard to Belgium was 
“an infamous proposal.” If we had temporized with it, “we 
should have covered ourselves wiih dishonour.” He went on 
to show how the war had been forced upon us, and how we 
were unsheathing our sword in a just cause. 


Mr. Asquith proceeded to point out that we are fighting to 
fulfil a solemn international obligation, and next declared— 
a declaration we read with intense satisfaction—that we were 
also fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities 
are not to be crushed. As we explain elsewhere, that is a prin- 
ciple for which England has always stood and always must 
stand, on grounds of policy. We cannot admit, however, that 
our action here is merely politic. The right of the little 
Powers to live is a moral right, to preserve which it is worth 
risking everything. The world would be a dreary hell if the 
great and dominant Powers had a right to treat the little 
Powers as Germany is treating Belgium, Austria-Hungary is 
treating Servia, and before long both may be treating Holland, 
Switzerland, and Denmark. 


Mr. Asquith closed his speech by declaring that we must 
make sure that all the resources of the kingdom and of the 
Empire shall be drawn into the scale, India is prepared to send 
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us two divisions—that is, forty thousand men—and every one 


of our self-governing Dominions has spontaneously tendered 
help to the uttermost limits of its capacity. The Mother 
Country must, however, set the example. Now that the Govern- 
ment have asked for five hundred thousand additional men for 
the Regular Army that must be the first charge on all our 
energies, and no new schemes for recruitment in any shape or 
form must be attempted until the half-million men are got. 


Though not a finger must be lifted to interfere with the flow 
of men into the Regular Army, which, we judge from Lord 
Kitchener's first demand for a hundred thousand men, is to be 
filled up in successive waves to the half-million level, it may 
be pointed out that there is one form of recruiting which 
cannot in the least interfere with the Government’s new. 
appeal, but must help it, and that is the National Reserve 
While recruiting for the Regular Army is going on the 
trained men of over thirty who have not yet joined the 
National Reserve, and there are probably half a million of 
these, should register at once. The way in which they can do 
so is explained on another page and a model postcard given. 
But for a man to register his own name is not enough. He 
must never rest until every man he knows who is eligible to 
join bas also sent in his name. 








We notice with great satisfaction that Lord Roberts has 
placed the whole of the organization of the National Service 
League at the disposal of Lord Kitchener and the Govern- 
ment, its ordinary work being, of course, entirely suspended. 
That offer has been accepted. The League’s organization 
covers every part of England, Scotland, and Wales, and it 
numbers something like two hundred and fifty thousand 
members and supporters. 


There were rumours on Thursday, which were unconfirmed 
on Friday, that the Germans had actually sent an ultimatum to 
Italy. That they will do so before very long we can hardly 
doubt, nor, again, do we doubt Italy’s answer. Though the 
Italian Government most naturally and most properly desire, 
if possible, to save their people from the horrors of war, they 
are, we feel sure, at this moment considering very carefully 
whether the horrors of German domination might not be 
worse. If Germany were to win, inspite of whatever promises 
may now be made, the fate of Italy cannot be questioned. 
The Germans and Austrians will never forget what they 
regard—though, of course, quite unfairly—as Italy’s desertion 
of her allies. Mere neutrality cannot save Italy from those 
who pursue their world policy without pity. 


It is vital to Italian interests that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary should be beaten. But if that is so, would it not be 
wise for Italy to make sure that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary shall be beaten? Remember that Italy can without 
question make sure. If Italy were at once to occupy the 
Trentino and Italian Tyrol, and a French and Italian 
force were to penetrate up the Brenner to Innsbruck, and 
thence again to Munich, the effect on the war would be 
tremendous. Meantime, if the Italian and British fleets in 
combination were to crush Austrian sea power in the Adriatic, 
and were to join hands with Servia, Roumania would be certain 
tocome in. Thus, even if Germany were to succeed on her 
western frontier, which, however, we believe to be most 
improbable, her victory would be fruitless. 


In this context we may mention that at the present 
moment the Italians have a very difficult problem before 
them. The German Dreadnought cruiser ‘Goeben’ and her 
consort the ‘ Breslau,’ the two ships which bombarded the 
Algerian forts, have taken refuge in the Straits of Messina, 
into which semi-security they have been chased by two 
British cruisers. Under the rules of international law the 
Italians will now have either to order them to go out and fight 
their enemies, or else to seize them, disarm them, and intern 
their crews. If Italy does this she will, of course, increase the 
frenzy of rage against her which now exists in Germany. On 
the other hand, if she were to disobey the rule of international 
Jaw she could not avoid giving great and justifiable offence 
to France and England. 





It is unfortunately impossible for us to be able to give any 
definite story of the war, so quickly does the kaleidoscope 
change. ‘The only definite action has been the splendid stand 





made by the Belgians at Liége and the star forts that sur- 
round it. The Germans, in pursuit of their policy of invading 
France through Belgium, began early in the week to advance 
into Belgium at the angle where Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany meet. They expected that the Belgians would lie 
down in front of them like frightened rabbits, unable to do 
anything but squeal. Instead, the Belgians have met the 
brutal arrogance of the German advance with a heroism 
which warms one’s heart. On Monday some thirty thousand 
navvies began to dig deep trenches to connect the forts, and 
when on Wednesday the advance corps of the German columns 
attacked, they found every inch of the ground disputed not 
with passive, but with the most splendidly active, courage. 
Once again the “Belgian yeoman’s orchard wall is the 
vantage ground of Europe.” 


As we write the twenty-five thousand men of the Liége 
garrisons, to whom not only the rest of the available Belgian 
Army, but also the French, are hurrying in support, are 
holding up some eighty to one hundred thousand Germans. 
Very possibly the stories of the carnage have been exaggerated, 
but apparently the Germans advanced, as they have always 
boasted they would advance, in close order, and were mown 
down by the Belgian fire, did not carry the works by assault, 
and had actually to retire. Whether it is true that the 
Belgians captured twenty-seven pieces of artillery and 
many machine guns and inflicted a loss of ten thousand 
men, we cannot say, but it is clear that the Belgians have 
already delayed the German advance by two days, and very 
probably will delay it by many more. The embarrassment 
caused to the German General Staff is very great. Except at 
Liége, there has been no serious fighting, either on the 
eastern or western frontiers of Germany—nothing except 
cavalry raids and affairs of outposts. Behind the screen 
of their covering troops, however, vast concentrations of 
men are taking place, both in Germany and in France. 
When they are ready, which will almost certainly be in a week, 
possibly before, we shall hear of great actions. 


The question that every man is asking is, What news of the 
Fleet? As we write on Friday it is almost impossible to 
answer this question. All we know is that our Fleet is in the 
North Sea and doing its duty. In all human probability it 
is as we write heavily engaged in action, but how that action 
goes it is impossible to say. Modern naval battles take up 
almost as much room as modern land battles, and it is quite 
possible that a fight begun off the North of Scotland may be 
decided far to the south, or actually off the Dutch coast. 





Nothing could be more hateful to us than to abuse our 
enemies, for, detest as we must the German Government, we 
feel, and always have felt, a deep sympathy for the German 
people. We must, however, protest against the hideous 
wickedness (unless the stories are untrue, which we fear is 
most unlikely) with which the German Army commanders 
are acting in Belgium. They are not only ruthlessly shooting 
the peasants for daring to defend their country, but trying to 
inspire terror by burning villages and killing the inhabitants, 
not for specific acts, but as a punishment on the villages 
as a whole because some of their people dared to resist in 
arms. These things are infamous, and unless the German 
people demand that they shall stop they must stand disgraced 
before mankind. 





We deeply regret to have to record the loss of the British 
cruiser ‘ Amphion,’ which occurred on Thursday morning. It 
had been announced the day before that the German mine- 
layer ‘Konigin Luise,’ a converted Hamburg-Amerika liner, 
had been sunk by the Third Destroyer Flotilla, which is 
stationed at Harwich. The ‘ Amphion’ was attached to this 
flotilla, and on Thursday, in the course of reconnoitring after 
this successful engagement, she struck a mine and foundered. 
The Paymaster and over a hundred men, as well as some 
German prisoners, were killed by the explosion, but the 
survivors, who included the Captain, sixteen officers, and one 
hundred and thirty-five men, were rescued. Greatly as we 
must deplore this mishap, the loss of the vessel can have no 
bearing upon the important issues of the naval campaign. 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 10 per cent. Aug 6th, 
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WAR NOTES. 


— an 
VERYBODY at the moment is inclined, and it is a 
pleasant trait, to praise everybody else for the splendid 
way in which they are behaving, and undoubtedly the British 
people are behaving, as they were sure to behave, quite 
splendidly. No one, in our belief, deserves this praise 
better than the King and Queen. They stand, with one 
son in the Army and another in the Fleet, and with their 
daughter and their younger children all eager to do something 
for their country, as a very typical English family. The 
responsibilities on the King’s shoulders during the past 
week have been tremendous, so great indeed that we doubt 
whether the mass of his subjects can at all compute them. 
To us there is something particularly dignified and touching 
in the way in which the King has made no sort of effort to 
push himself forward, to take the stage, or to grasp at any 
adventitious popularity. He has merely done his plain but 
great duties in a straightforward way, without a touch of 
bombast or sensationalism. It is an open secret, however, 
that no one in the land has been more firm than he has, or 
more determined to use his influence in maintaining the 
honour, the good faith, and the welfare of the nation. 
France and Russia have had a firm friend in him, 


We say this without the slightest suggestion of comparison 
between his attitude and that of his Ministers, for Russia and 
France have never been without Ministerial sympathy. The 
worst that can possibly be said about them is that they 
have been slower than they ought to have been, and 
certainly a good deal slower than the mass of public 
opinion. But, after all, every nation is bound at a crisis to 
show its special characteristics, and our national characteristic 
when surprised and puzzled by an absolutely new situation, as 
our Ministers were, is “to go slow and wait a little.” When 
once the die is cast there is no slowness and no hesitation in 
our attitude. 

The whole nation, we are sure, feels a genuine sense of pity 
for the large number of poor Germans, many of them women 
and children, who are stranded in our midst. It is, of course, 
certain that no one will molest them or insult them or in any 
way maltreatthem. But something more than that is neces- 
sary, and that something we are sure they will receive— 
respectful sympathy. We are delighted to see that the story 
of the breaking of the windows of the German Embassy 
wes a pure invention, and that when the German Ambassador 
left he was treated with as much respect by the crowd as by 
the officials. If the stories are true, the scenes at the departure 
of the Russian Ambassador and his staff from Berlin were of a 
different nature. 

In this context we may express our intense satisfaction 
that even in the confusion caused by the mobilization and by 
the national peril every effort is being made to help the very 
large body of American tourists who are stranded in our 
country. They can, of course, count to any extent on private 
courtesy, sympathy, and help to minimize the discomforts, or 
even miseries, of their enforced stay here, and to facilitate 
their return to America. We trust, however, that the Govern- 
ment, as soon as their preoccupations admit, may be able to 
do something more. For example, we would make no dis- 
tinction between Americans and English in the work of 
bringing refugees from France and other Continental countries 
into these islands. Americans will, of course, be perfectly 
safe in France, Italy, and Russia, but it is to be feared that 
in Germany, where the hatred of England is now intense, all 
English-speaking people will be treated as English, and this 
may mean a good deal of insult, charges of espionage, and 
so forth. The German people are at heart a kindly people, 
but we are afraid that with them it is a case of—‘ Their 
manners when excited, coarse.” 


We are delighted to note that Lord Kitchener bas under- 
taken the duties of Secretary of State during the war. We 
have always been against a military War Minister in peace 
time, but at the present moment nothing could be better or 
more appropriate than the appointment. This is a time for 
“bustle,” and Lord Kitchener is in the best sense a record 
hustler. We have no doubt that there is plenty of rifles and 


plenty of ammunition and plenty of artillery, but we venture 








to say that if there is not Lord Kitchener will get these 
necessaries ready for us in thirty or forty per cent, quicker 
time than any other man in the country. He has a perfeet 
genius for making people “buck up,” but he does it not 
with shouting and boisterous stimulation, but with military 
precision, 


Whether the expeditionary force should sail at once, or wait 
for the decision of the great naval action which presumably 
must soon take place—we cannot conceive that the Germans 
having created so splendid a fleet, will lay it up in 
their harbours or merely let it promenade the Baltic—is not a 
question which we shall attempt to discuss now. The Govern. 
ment, who alone know the facts, must be trusted to make 
the right decision, At any rate, whatever that decision ig 
either for sending or not sending, it must be supported whole. 
heartedly by the nation. What we do know, however, is that 
Lord Kitchener will get that expeditionary force ready with 
the maximum of rapidity, and will have things so arranged 
that it will be able to get on board the transports and sail at a 
moment’s notice. When it is so ready for instant action itg 
effect on the European situation, even before it actually sails, 
will be very great. It is one of the commonplaces of strategy 
that a large body of horse hovering on an enemy’s flank has a 
very disagreeable effect upon that enemy’s nerves. No one 
knows whether it may strike at the fiank or the rear, or 
suddenly use its mobility to go round and appear on the other 
side of the line. 


It is impossible to mention all the various points that throng 
in upon us in regard to the war, but we should like to 
remind any of our readers who may be inclined to be pessi- 
mistic of two things. One is that the French Army, in the 
opinion of all competent critics, is not only very efficiently 
trained and officered and full of a splendid martial spirit, but is 
quite sufficient in numbers to prevent anything in the nature of 
an overwhelming of France by Germany before the slow-moving 
Russians are able to come into action, and so relieve the 
pressure. The talk about instant overwhelming or masking 
of great fortresses and entrenched camps, and proceeding 
without any delay as if they did not exist, is largely 
nonsense. Overwhelming, of course, is possible, but it is 
bound to be a slow business, as also is the masking of great 
entrenched and armed positions. The advance of a creat 
modern army may be like a tide, but it is not in the least like 
atorrent. The only thing that really overwhelms a nation is 
internal failure, and that, we venture to say, we shall not sea 
in France. The French people know that it is life aud death 
with them, and never in their history have they been so grimly 
in earnest, 


The second thing that the pessimist should remember 
is that, though our Army may be small, it contains} in 
officers and men the very best material in the world, and 
that now it is not a brave but stupid Army, but a very brave 
and a very clever and well-instructed Army. No profession 
in the country has a larger proportion of men of brain. in it 
than the Army. As for the Navy, it is, of course, compara- 
tively speaking untried, like every other Navy in the world. 
But one thing is certain in regard to it. The temper of 
sailors and officers is exactly the old temper, the temper 
which gave us our old victories at sea, and has made 
our mercantile marine what it is, the temper in which 
the men of the ‘Birkenhead’ and the ‘Victoria’ met 
their fate. 


The attacks made upon Lord Haldane have been not only 
unfair but ridiculous. Lord Haldane was an excellent 
Secretary of State for War, and though we think, as probably 
Lord Haldane does himself, that in the circumstances it was 
better to appoint Lord Kitchener, we feel sure that if the 
Lord Chancellor had returned to his old post he would have 
done first-class work. How big is the debt the country owes 
to Lord Haldane is not yet fully realized, but it will be in the 
next few months. He gave us the Territorial Associations— 
about a hundred bodies, great and small, capable of turning 
out, organizing, and handling new levies. If, after the 
Territorials are embodied, the Associations are asked to 
sift, organize, equip, and embody the National Reserve, as we 
hope they will be, the country will see ground out of Lord 
Haldane’s hundred machines one of the finest military forces 
ever improvized at short notice in these islands, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 
he great war has come. “Why has it come?” is the 





bewildered question of all English men and women. 
How does it happen that within a week Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are at war with France, with Russia, 
with Britain, with Servia, with Belgium, and that it is 
exceedingly likely that to the list will have to be added 
Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark, and later Italy, 
Roumania, and Greece? People have begun to realize 
retty generally that Germany brought on the war, or, 
a any rate, when Austria-Hungary had brought it on 
by what appeared to be her rash act, did not stop it, 
as undoubtedly she could have stopped it had she chosen. 
Why, instead of calming down the Austrians, and claim- 
ing our aid, which we were only too eager to give, in 
calming down Russia and France, did Germany never 
once show any real anxiety to get Europe out of so bad a 
business? Putting the most favourable construction that 
we possibly can upon the behaviour of the German 
Government, that Government showed from the beginning 
a complete cynicism as to the result. The very most that 
can be said in Germany’s favour is that she exhibited at 
first a certain diplomatic respectability in regard to the 
stages by which the world slid into war. “ But,” it will be 
said, “ your suggestion that Germany made the war is 
incomprehensible, and must remain so unless you can also 
suggest some explanation for her action. What was her 
object ? Why did she play the part she bas played ?” 

Our answer is one which we feel bound to give because 

we believe it, even though it may seem to a section of 
our readers unjust to Germany. We believe Germany 
made the war, and made it because she feared that unless 
war came now she might have to give up her strongest 
national aspiration—the aspiration to be a great world- 
Power, dominant in Europe, with vast dependencies abroad, 
and able to command the sea, or at any rate to be possessed 
of naval strength greater than that of every other Power 
but Britain, with the certain prospect of equalling Britain 
in the future, and of developing eventually into the pre- 
dominant naval State. That is Germany’s aspiration, that 
is what she thinks it worth while to have set the world in 
flames to get. For, remember, she does not think, as most 
people here do, that she is running too terrible a risk to 
make such conduct sound. Rightly or wrongly, Germany 
believes she has the strength, if she acts at the — 
mowent, and if her people are ready and willing, as doubt- 
less they are, to make the unecessary sacrifices to fulfil her 
dream of world-power. 

But why did she think the present so favourable a 
moment? We believe that some feeling—we will not call 
it panic, because that suggests cowardice, and the Germans 
are a very gallant race—seized her as to the magnificence 
of the opportunity offered by the existing state of Europe. 
She thought the situation was going to develop unfavour- 
ably in the future, and that she, in fact, was now on the 
crest of the wave. What made her think this? In the 
first place, and we believe that this has all along played 
an enormously important part, there was the opening of the 
Kiel Canal. A month ago that canal was finished. There 
has always been an undercurrent of feeling in Germany 
that the moment the canal was made deep enough and wide 
enough to take Germany’s war fleet she would have gained 
an incalculable advantage both as regards Russia and as 
regards Britain. People here may be inclined to think 
this is an exaggeration, but, at any rate, we are sure that 
the Germans believe they have an enormous advantage in 
the canal. The next consideration was the belief that 
England was on the verge of civil war, and therefore that 
her neutrality was almost certainly assured. Again, there 
was the belief, encouraged by the disclosures in the 
French Senate, that France was at that moment very 
badly prepared for war. Lastly, there was the very 
potent impression that Russia was every day getting 
Stronger, and that if Germany waited for another three 
years the advantages just named might be obliterated by 
Vast increases in the Russian armaments, and especially in 
the development of her strategic railways. To put the 
thing in another way, we believe that the real cause of the 
War was that Germany was seized by one of those impulses 


which are prompted by the thought of “ Now or never! "— 
impulses which are the most frequent cause of war. War 
is so terrible a thing, the risks are so awful, and so pessi- 
mistic are most statesmen as to the possibilities of 
maintaining peace, that those of them who have been 
trained in the school of Realpolitik would hold it a 
crime not to strike whenever they were convinced that 
their nation had a preponderance of power. To lose the 
golden opportunity seems in their eyes as wrong as 
suicide seems to the individual. 

lf that is the true view, Germany could easily find an 
excuse for war, much as she found it in 1866 and in 1870, by 
making use of Austria-Hungary’s perennial quarrel with 
Servia. What seems to encourage the view that the 
attack upon Servia was intended to produce a world- 
wide rather than a local effect is, we think, the curious 
fact that Austria-Hungary has made so little progress in 
the Servian War. Considering her great military strength 
at the locus in quo, and the fact that the best part of her 
Army is always ready for instant action in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and on the Danubian frontier, it is almost 
incredible that Austria-Hungary should not yet have got 
into Servian territory. If, however, her object as the ally of 
Germany was to bring on a European war rather than to 
punish Servia, she would very naturally not wish tocommit 
her troops to any big adventurein Servia. Having lighted 
the torch there, they would be wanted for far more serious 
work elsewhere. All, then, that would be required in 
Servia would be just the frontier guards necessary to 
prevent serious Servian raiding in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

We fully admit that, put out in cold blood, the view we 
have given of the origin of the war sounds incredible. Our 
defence of it is that at least it does supply the only 
explanation that has yet been suggested, except that of pure 
panic, which will meet the facts. Indeed, the panic sug- 
gestion is really the same as our suggestion, only expressed 
in somewhat different terms, and not carried so far. 
The German Government is not a Government which 
acts from panic in the true sense. It acts from 
calculation, though, of course, in that calculation the 
dread of consequences plays its part. And here let us 
say that in writing as we have done about Germany we 
do not wish to make any sanctimonious accusations of 
diabolical wickedness or special criminality. In such 
matters, though it is, we confess, very difficult to judge 
justly, we must judge people by their own standard and 
not by ours, and we are bound to admit that Germany can 
stand that test. We do not believe that the great bulk of 
the German people—we are not now speaking of Germans 
affected by English thought, or anxious to assume a 
position which will find sympathizers in England—would 
really regard our view as unfair. 

Germany thinks that she has got a great mission. 
She does not think war a crime, though of course she 
thinks it a misfortune, and, still further, she thinks 
of it as an instrument of policy, and not merely 
as the last resort in a conllict of wills. Therefore 
it does not seem to her unnatural, or mad, or 
wicked to make war on the lines we have described. 
We are not going to be judges in our own cause 
by talking about special acts of wickedness. We do, how- 
ever, say that a Power which holds the views of war which 
we have ascribed, and as we believe quite properly 
ascribed, to Germany is a terrible danger to the world. It 
may be that Providence intends the German idea of war 
to prevail and German aspirations to be fulfilled. We do 
not think it is so, but if it is then so it will be. Mean- 
while it is our duty to use every effort and every weapon 
at our disposal to confute the German view and save the 
freedom of Europe and of the world. We are not going 
to become a vassal State of Germany, even if that position 
might still secure for a generation or so our wealth and 
nominal independence, without a hard struggle. We may 
warn the Germans that we shall fight as we have never 
fought before in our history, and that if they think, as 
there seem some indications that they do, that when we 
are tired of the war we may be induced to abandon our 
allies and make peace for ourselves, they are utterly 
mistaken. Whatever happens we shull not act thus. 
Having begun the war, we shall fight it through till we are 
either victors or else have been destroyed as a nation. If 
we perish, it will be with the feeling that we have fallen 








with our honour and our good faith intact. But we shall 
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not perish, for we have a good cause. Can honest-minded 
Germans say this, or, indeed, say more than that they have 
a great cause P 





THE WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


W E are not going to write pompous flatteries about 
our noble selves, and as to how well the nation, and 
every section of the nation, have behaved. Of course they 


have behaved well in so great a crisis. No sane person | 


ever expected them to behave otherwise, whether millionaires 
or Labour men. A word, however, must be said in regard 
to Mr. Redmond’s memorable speech. This is not a 
moment to define its consequences, for tremendous con- 
sequences it must have both to the Home Rule Party 
and the Unionist Party. Still, we may note two points 
of special moment. It closed that chapter in our 
history when it could be said that “ England’s danger was 
Treland’s opportunity.” After it, however much we may 
differ in regard to the Constitution of these islands, the 
Nationalists cannot pretend to look on us as ruthless 
tyrants, nor can we regard them as potential traitors. 
Lut this is not all. Mr. Redmond’s special reference to 
the men of the North, and the action which each section of 
the Irish population was to take in its own sphere, was 
in a sense an acknowledgment of the rights of the 
Ulstermen. We do not, of course, for one moment 
want to seize upon this admission by Mr. Redmond, 
made in a time of great emotion, and to attempt to 
build unfairly upon it. The fact, however, that he fell 
so naturally into this recognition of Ulster may fairly 
be claimed by us as the best of omens. To put the 
matter at its lowest, itis clear that there is to be a complete 
moratorium as regards political feeling in Ireland. But 
after such a moratorium—which we fear cannot last less 
than six months, and may last a great deal longer—it is, 
happily, impossible to think that the old quarrels can be 
taken up at the point where they were left. It is incon- 
ceivable that there will not be a vast improvement in the 
Irish situation whenever it can be attended to. The great war 
of a hundred yearsago made the Union. The great war of 
1914 will, we trust, show all parties that the Union must 
be maintained, though it may also show that it can safely 
be modified for the greater part of Ireland. We write, of 
course, without prejudice, just as Mr. Redmond must be 
held to have spoken without prejudice, but, making all this 
allowance, we say from the heart—and we know that here 
we shall be representing, not merely the vast majority, but 
the whole of English Unionist opinion—that by Mr. 
Redmond’s speech “a whole world was affected.” 

It would be a very sorry and stupid way of showing 
gratitude to the extreme Labour leaders like Mr. Will 
Crooks if we were to compliment them upon their action. 
They might very properly retort to any such compliments : 
“ How dare you suggest by your praise that the working 
elasses of this country would ever desert the Motherland ? 
Do you really think that you havea monopoly of patriotism?” 
Of course we do not think so, and have never thought so, but 
have always held that, though the Labour men might be 
too idealistic in their views of German world policy, and 
might be taken in by false assurances of peaceful inten- 
tions, when it came to the pinch they would be the 
staunchest of the staunch. ‘The foolish talk of a few 
crack-brained people about working men saying that they 
would just as soon have the Germans here as not, and that 
the conquest of this country by Germany would be no evil, 
never moved us for a single moment. ‘The greater part 
of such stories were pure inventions, and when they have 
bad any foundation of truth the working men who were 
reported to have uttered them were merely, like the Fat 
Boy in Pickwick, engaged in making the flesh of old ladies 
of both sexes creep. 

Before we leave the question of the war and its 
consequences on our public and political life we have 
something more to say as to the effect it will have 
of producing a political moratorium. Every one will admit 
that while the war is going on there must be no recrimina- 
tions as to the action of the Liberal Party during the last 
five or six years, and that such recriminations must cease as 
much in respect of individuals as in respect of policies. 
Take our own case. We have said very strong things of our 
political opponents, not merely as regards measures, but as 
regards men; but though we are not ashamed of them, we can 





tia 
assure our readers that nothing will be heard of t —- 
the war. We will go Sethoee, aaad say—and oe 
lieve we speak, not only for ourselves, but for the Unionist 
Party as a whole—that thé hatchets that have been buried 
will not be dug up for furthe¥ use when the war is over. We 
are not such optimists as to think that new Oppositiong 
new objections, new prejudices will not arise. Of course 
they will arise, and we shall go back to strong political 
opposition; but at least they will be new subjects of 
controversy, and not the old ones revived, or, at least not 
in their old forms. Those who are now fighting their 
country’s battle in the Government will, even when the war 
is over, have for us, at any rate, no political pasts, or, rather 
the only past that we shall care to remember will be the 
immediate past, the past of great national service, 





“HOW CAN I HELP?” 


“ OW canI help?” That is the question which is being 

put by millions of men and women throughout the 
country. We do not propose to answer the question by 
vague generalities about keeping cool heads and so forth 
not because those generalities are in the least untrue, but 
because we believe that Englishmen and Englishwomen 
are already determined to keep cool, and thus to show a 
reasonable spirit, and also, we are glad to say, to show no 
spirit of arrogance or ill-temper towards those who con- 
scientiously differ from them in regard to the nation’s 
actions. We want to serve the Motherland in a way that 
is worthy of her, and not as bullies and braggadocios, 
We may, nay, we must, feel a deep sense of regret for 
those who are unable to face the situation as the majority 
of the country is facing it, and to feel for their country “as 
a lover ora son.” It would, however, as we have explained 
elsewhere, be most unjust, and so most unpatriotic, to 
harden the hearts of the doubters by unfair accusations, 
It is a duty not to indulge in recrimination, not even to 
argue in the overbearing manner which is what argument 
usually ends in in moments of excitement. 

Now for the specific answer to the question we have 
given above. First for the men. For the young men— 
for those between seventeen and thirty-five who have 
got businesses of a kind which they can desert 
without injury to the national welfare—the answer 
is: Join the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, or the 
Territorials, the establishments of all of which forces 
are considerably below strength. On the men whio are 
unemployed at the moment, whether rich or poor, the 
Regular Army and the Special Reserve have the first 
claim. For those who are employed, but who can get 
away for a time, but look forward to returning to 
important posts immediately the war is over—an this 
applies, of course, to the mass of young Englishmen— 
the right thing is to join a Territorial regiment. Note 
that men who feel that they would not be able to stay in 
the Territorials after the war is over need not have any 
misgiving. Though the term of Territorial engagement is 
for four years, they may be sure that when the war is over 
they will be allowed, on good cause shown, to leave the 
Territorials and merely to enter the National Reserve, 
which, of course, is a purely voluntary organization. And 
here we may say that, though the need of privates is great, 
the need of Territorial officers is in proportion far greater. 
Almost every Territorial regiment is short of officers, and 
would be glad to take public-school men of a good type, 
for such men have almost certainly had training and 
experience in school corps, and would not find any very 
great difficulty in learning an officer’s duties, and in acting 
with and directing others. When we say of the public- 
school type we are, of course, not so foolish as to suggest 
that only public-school men or University men would be 
likely to prove good officers. There are plenty of men who 
are not public-school! men who are nevertheless by educa- 
tion and temperament well fitted to be leaders. Still, 
owing to the semi-military character which our public 
schools enjoy in their games and in their general life, 
other things being equal, the public-school man is at an 
advantage. 

What should be the answer to the men who are too old 
to join the Territorials either as privates or officers? Of 
these, let us take first the men who have had in the past 
a military training either in the Regulars, the Militia, the 
old Volunteers, or some Colonial or other military force. 
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ot already attached to some unit or have not 
thor es National > naa they should do so at once, for 
it is of very great importance to get. on the register of the 
National Reserve the name and address of literally every 
trained man in the country. When placing their names 
on the register those who are aigible either to enter 
Class I. of the National Reserve="Yo take the obligation, 
that is, for oversea service if nécessary—or else to enter 
Class II.—to take a definite obligation for home defence 
_-should, to save time, at once make their choice. 
Here, again, the need of officers is very great, so great, 
indeed, that it is an absolute obligation on any man who has 
been an officer, but is not now connected with any unit, at 
once to register himself in the National Reserve. The 
privates of the National Reserve are unquestionably some 
of the best military raw material in the world. Their 
non-commissioned officers are very often, or we might say 
men of an extremely high quality, and there 
are a great many of them. Unfortunately, however, 
the shortage of officers is very great. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Though men pass out of the 
Reserve of the Regular Army as privates often before the 
age of thirty-five, the term of officers’ service is much 
longer. Most of our officers do not leave the Army till 
they are fifty or so, or if they do leave it earlier they 
automatically pass into the Reserve of Officers, and there- 
fore are not available for the National Reserve. Hence 
the proportion of officers to men in the National Reserve 
is by no means what it should be. To join is very 
easy. Those who live in London have only to 
send a postcard to The Secretary of the London 
National Reserve, Friars House, New Broad Street, 
E.C., offering to join and stating their age, the corps 
in which they served, their length of service, &c., and they 
will at once have their names registered and be attached to 
the battalion avd brigade to which, owing to their place 
of residence, they belong. For instance, if a man lives 
in Hampstead he would be posted to the Hampstead 
Battalion of the National Reserve (Headquarters, Town 
Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W.) But though a man can 
apply at the centre for registration, as we have suggested, 
he will really save himself time and trouble if he goes 
to the headquarters of the National Reserve battalion 
to which he belongs. The address he can easily 
discover by inquiring at the municipal offices of the 
London borough in which he lives, for every battalion 
of the National Reserve is attached to its own borough. 
If he cannot get the address in this way, let him write 
direct to the Mayor of his borough. 

There remain overthe men who are too old to join the 
Regulars or the Special Reserve or the Territorial Force, and 
who cannot join the National Reserve because they have never 
had any military training, and therefore are not eligible. 
Persons in this position need not, however, despair of being 
able to help. Some of them may join the Red Cross 
organization. Those who cannot do this, and who have 
good health and strength and good eyesight, cannot do 
better than join rifle clubs. Most villages and all towns 
and sections of towns in England have rifle clubs affiliated 
to the National Rifle Association or the Society of Miniature 
Rifle Clubs, and in places where clubs do not exist let those 
who want to help come together and form them. Remember, 
however, that no one who is eligible to join a more com- 
bative organization, such as those we have mentioned, 
must dream of joining a rifle club asa substitute. The 
rifle club should only be for those who by age and want of 
training are not able to do anything better. By joining 
or forming rifle clubs they might, however, in the end 
be able to do useful work. If these clubs are well 
organized, as most of them are, and if their members 
can make themselves really efficient shots, they may be 
of use should we have the misfortune to be engaged 
for many months in war, with the consequent turmoil 
and unrest. In our villages we can imagine men of 
education and intelligence playing a very considerable 
part in rifle clubs. We understand that already in Surrey 
there is a movement on foot for organizing the pick of the 
rifle clubs in the villages and small towns into Village 
Guards and Town Guards—small bodies of thoroughly 
responsible men who might, if it should be needful, do 
excellent work in the way of patrolling roads and railways 
and protecting houses and ricks from being burnt. We 
shall say more as to this scheme later on. 


generally, 








The analysis is not even yet exhausted. There will 
still remain men who, for various reasons, cannot even 
join a rifle club, and yet who are genuinely anxious.to help. 
Might.it not be possible for them, in the first place, to get 
together and form a small Committee, and then draw up a 
register of helpers? The business of the Committee would 
be to sort this register of helpers, and when appligations 
came in from patriotic bodies of all kinds for eztra help 
they could allocate men to the work suited to them. For 
instance, they might supply assistants of various kinds for 
camps. In any case, it would be a great thing to havea 
well-weeded register of trustworthy men, men without 
military training, but of good physical capacity and 
willingness to do their best. 

We have kept to the last the answer to the question put 
by patriotic Englishwomen as to how they can help. 
Here, again, we are not going to talk vague generalities 
about encouraging their menfolk and helping them to 
stand the strain of war and to show a proper spirit. 
We are refraining from giving that advice, not 
because we think it unsound, but because it is not in the 
least necessary. They will do that without us or anybody 
else preaching to them. Over and beyond this there is 
a tremendous amount of practical work which they can 
do. In the first place, there is the Red Cross work. We 
are thankful to say that already there is a splendid Red 
Cross organization throughout the land, embracing, we 
believe, something like seventy thousand people. It can 
be quickly expanded from its thousand or more centres. 
Every woman who gets a Red Cross training, even of 
a very elementary sort, benefits directly thereby even if 
she never has an opportunity of using her skill and 
knowledge on an actual war case. Those who are 
too much occupied to do Red Cross work can also do a 
great deal by helping in what we may call the conservation 
of national energy and national wealth. The women are 
the buyers for the nation, and they are the organizers and 
controllers of what is economically by far the most 
important thing in the nation—the family. At this 
moment, and with a future that is dark and precarious, 
the avoidance of waste and the unnecessary using up 
of the national resources is essential. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the benefit which would 
accrue to the nation if every woman responsible for 
a household and family were determined that, though 
her family should be as well fed and looked after as 
before, there should be absolutely no waste. 

Nobody wants to throw anybody else out of work by 
unnecessary discharges, or by the sudden cutting off of 
legitimate expenditure on ordinary luxuries or even amuse- 
ments, but there may be good management in small things 
as well as in great. If there were no waste in the house- 
holds of England of bread, of meat, and of milk, the 
national supplies would last far longer, and so our 
security be far greater, than they will if there is 
waste. Miss Loane in one of her books points out how 
out of pure heedlessness enough bread is often wasted 
each week in poor households in England to supply a 
Continental family. Nobody wants people to starve them- 
selves, but merely to eat up what they have got ready for 
food rather than throw it away. And this thriftiness may 
play its part in middle-class and rich households quite as 
well as in poor ones. Our womenfolk can easily remind 
us, and can easily prove for themselves, that man does not 
live by butchers’ meat alone, and that there is hardly a house- 
hold in which a temporary reduction in the amount of 
butchers’ meat consumed would not be perfectly consistent 
with the maintenance of health and strength by its 
members. Nobody, of course, desires the whole nation 
suddenly to become vegetarian. What, however, we would 
ask the women of England to remember is that whole 
vegetarians do not starve, but are often better for their 
régime, and, further, that half vegetarians, or quarter 
vegetarians, or three-quarter vegetarians are in all proba- 
bility much better nourished than the large meat-eaters. 
On this subject we shall, however, have something more to 
say in detail at a later date. 

By resolving not to waste, by seeing that no waste 
occurs—i.e., no unnecessary destruction of good food and 
drink—and by a timely recognition of the fact that we can 
reduce our consumption of meat without injuring our 
health, the women of England may play an incalculable 
part for good. They would be helping the nation to 
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endure in case things turn out very much worse than we 
admit they seem likely to turn out at present, and so doing 
as patriotic work as if they were using a rifle. In any 
case, the destruction of property, and therefore increased 
pressure on the poor, must be a result of the war. The 
great thing is at once to ensure a corrective for such evils 
and to free funds for the relief of destitution. The only 
sound way of doing this is through national thrift. If 
we do not waste there will be more to go round. Let 
any one consider for a moment what would be the result if 
an average saving of even sixpence a week could be made 
in the expenditure of every family in the United 
Kingdom. 





WAR AND COMMERCE. 


ee has been a general chorus of approval of the 

action of the Government in taking steps to meet the 
immediate effects of war upon commerce. These steps in- 
cluded, first, the proclamation of additional Bank Holidays, 
thus closing all the banks of the kingdom from Monday 
morning till Friday morning in the present week ; 
secondly, a proclamation postponing payment of bills of 
exchange—later extended to include other indebtedness— 
for a period of one month; thirdly, the issue of 
banknotes for lower denominations than £5; fourthly, 
the inauguration of asystem of insurance for ships and 
cargoes at sea; and, lastly, a scheme, not yet fully divulged, 
for securing an equitable distribution of foodstuffs 
throughout the kingdom. This last scheme is so vague 
that at present it is better to say nothing about it. It 
may mean some gigantic Socialistic operation for the dis- 
tribution of food at fixed prices by Government agency, or 
it may mean certain limited operations to prevent, if 
possible, gambling in foodstuffs. 

The justification for steps of this character is that, when 
war on a large scale breaks out, capital and labour are 
instantly deflected from the operations of peace to the 
operations of war. This deflection must involve an 
enormous amount of friction, to use a mild word, 
and may involve the bankruptcies of otherwise solvent 
firms on a gigantic scale, as well as wholesale misery 
for wage-earners suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment. The steps so far taken by the Government deal 
primarily with the problem of capital, or, if the term be 
preferred, of finance. London, as the general public has 
suddenly come to learn, is the financial centre of the 
world. Transactions arising all over the globe are settled 
by means of bills drawn upon London. English houses, 
or foreign houses established in London, undertake to meet 
these bills, anticipating that in the ordinary course of 
business the means for meeting them will be available 
before the bills mature. Normally the means are fully 
adequate, or London could not maintain her position as 
the clearing-house of the world. Money is constantly 
pouring into London as well as being taken out of London. 

n addition, scores of great financial houses on the Con- 
tinent habitually maintain big credits with London bankers. 
Again, goldis constantly being shipped to London from South 
Africa and elsewhere because London is the best market 
for gold. But directly war became inevitable the credits 
which in ordinary course would have found their way to 
London, or wou!d have remained in London, were diverted 
or withdrawn in order to meet the needs of war in Con- 
tinental countries. Simultaneously the fear of capture at 
sea has prevented the shipment to London of gold which 
otherwise would have arrived here. In particular, the 
public has noted that a German ship with nearly £2,000,000 
of gold due from New York turned back in mid-Atlantic 
to seek the shelter of New York again. Thus London 
bankers and other financial houses found themselves in 
the position of having to meet the normal demand for 
cash to pay bills at a moment when the normal means 
of meeting this demand had suddenly ceased. This 
is the justification for a moratorium which post- 
pones for one month the payment of bills now 
falling due. No doubt there is something to be said on 
the other side as against a moratorium, for it is con- 
ceivable that people who were expecting money to-day will 
find themselves in grave financial embarrassment by the 
postponement of payments for a month. But at such a 


crisis it is necessary to consider the balance of advantage, 
and certainly less harm is done by postponing payment— 





ts. 
interest, of course, being properly chargeable—than 
enforcing payment, with the inevitable result that pot 
of otherwise stable houses would be brought to the 
ground. It may be pointed out in passing that the 
raising of the Bank Rate, which in ordinary circumstances 
suffices to meet an excessive demand for money, would not 
have been sufficient in the present case because of the 
suddenness of the emergency. 

As regards the second step, the closing of the banks till 
Friday morning, it is less easy to express a confident 
opinion. There can be no doubt that the extension of the 
Bank Holiday Act, while it has naturally relieved bankers 
from demands which might have proved dangerous, hag 
also inflicted a considerable injury upon traders who have 
been unable to get cheques cashed. Indeed, it is already 
suggested that one cause of the rise in retail prices is the 
difficulty that the retail trader finds on this account in 
obtaining a renewal of his supplies. But here, again, the 
balance of advantage appears to be in favour of the course 
that has been adopted, if only for the reason that it has 
given time for reflection as to more permanent steps, 
Among these more permanent steps the issue of £1 and 
10s. notes is from every point of view to be commended. 
It will economize our gold currency, and there is not the 
slightest reason to fear that it will diminish con- 
fidence in the soundness of our financial position. Our 
only regret is that the issue was not left in the hands of 
the Bank of England, which understands the business far 
better than any new Government Department can do. 

The fourth step taken by the Government is even more 
far-reaching. On their own authority the Government have 
put into operation the scheme of insurance for ships and 
cargoes which was recommended by a sub-committee of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, over which Mr. 
Huth Jackson presided. The scheme differs very con- 
siderably from that advocated by the editor of the Spectator 
in his evidence given six years ago before the Committee 
presided over by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and described by 
us last week, and certainly has not the same merit of sim- 
plicity. The Spectator scheme was based upon the broad 
proposition that in time of war a certain amount of destrue- 
tion of British shipping by the King’s enemies is probable, 
and that it is both just and convenient that the cost 
of this destruction should be made good by the nation 
as a whole. That proposition being granted, it follows 
that the simplest course is for the Government to under- 
take to refund war losses. Obviously it is necessary to 
protect the Government against fraud ; but this can be 
done, first, by limiting the Government guarantee to the 
sum for which the ship and its cargo are already insured 
against marine risks, and secondly, by providing that the 
Government shall have the same right of defending them- 
selves against unfair claims that any insurance firms now 
possess. Practically the only serious danger under such 
a scheme would be the danger that was realized during 
the Napoleonic Wars of collusive capture; but at the 
present time it may safely be said that this is a 
microscopic danger. The Government scheme is much 
more complicated. It involves the establishment of 
an insurance office by the Government, and the 
creation of some machinery for estimating risks and 
fixing preriums. Two points are involved—first, the 
insurance of the hull, and secondly, that of the cargo. So 
far as the hulls are concerned, voluntary associations of 
shipowners are already in existence for providing a limited 
amount of insurance against war risks, but the risks con- 
templated are only those which arise in wars in which Great 
Britain is not engaged. There is, in fact, no existing 
provision for war risks arising when Britain herself is at 
war. What the Government propose to do is to invite 
these voluntary associations to extend their policies upon 
the understanding that the State shall undertake 80 per 
cent. of the additional risk. With regard to cargoes the 
position is slightly different. Here there is no arrange- 
ment of any kind at present for dealing with war risks, 
and therefore no agency through which the State can 
work. Hence arises the necessity for a State Office to 
insure cargoes. It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
the scheme proposed, but practically it amounts to the 
State undertaking the direct business of insurance on 
much the same conditions as any existing insurance 
company. We cannot help thinking that it is only 
because these proposals have been made at a period of very 
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reat emergency, when men’s minds are turned more 


han to business, that there has been 
a mates We have yet to see how the plan will 
raed i out in practice. From the pvint of view of the 
poe ses it is certainly less advantageous than the scheme of 
“eo guarantee which the Spectator recommended, 
* the premiums charged by the State will necessarily 
be added to freights, and consequently to food prices. 
The chief fact to be borne in mind in dealing with war 
risks is that, though they loom very large in the mind of 
the individual shipowner, they are comparatively small 
when considered in relation to the nationas a unit. It has 
often been noted that during the Napoleonic Wars only 
two and a half per cent. of our shipping suffered from 
the King’s enemies, and the Government might well have 
shouldered this risk in the interest of the smooth working 
of our trade. ° 

To revert to the strictly financial aspects of the present 
crisis, it is important to note that there is stilia possibility 
that the Government may have to suspend the Bank 
Charter Act. That is not a possibility which need be 
regarded with any grave alarm. We might almost say 
that the Bank Charter Act was made to be suspended, 
because the fact that it can be suspended normally makes 
its suspension unnecessary. As a matter of history, the 
Bank Charter Act has only been suspended three times 
—in 1847, in 1857, and in 1866. That no suspension 
has been necessary for nearly fifty years is an extra- 
ordinary testimonial to the success of this Act and of our 
general financial system. Our system is based upon the 
principle that there is to be no Government obstacle to 
the free import and free export of gold from Great Britain. 
Every one who has a credit in London can demand to 
receive his money in gold, and as a result London has 
become the great financial centre of the world. It is 
satisfactory to see how this fact has suddenly become 
realized by the whole country, and how the country has 
equally realized the tremendous importance of doing 
nothing that will upset the dominating financial position 
of the City of London. 

Taking the situation as a whole, we can now say with 
certainty that the financial crisis is over, and well over. 
There was never any financial panic in the true sense— 
only a little timidity as to gold. 





THE REVELATIONS OF THE BLUE BOOK. 


ay J] HEN Sir Edward Grey made his statement in the 

House on Monday he said that the diplomatic 
correspondence to be published would prove that the 
Government had worked most earnestly for peace. The 
Blue Book which was issued on Wednesday night does 
prove it—proves it so fully that we confess to a doubt 
whether Sir Edward Grey was not inclined to go on 
“officially believing in peace” long after it had become 
patent that Germany was intent on war. But on that 
poiut we shall say nothing more. If days that might have 
been usefully spent in naval and military mobilization 
were spent in unavailing diplomacy, we at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Germany was given one 
chance after another—chances to seven times seven—of 
revoking her terrible policy. We go into this war with an 
absolutely clear conscience. The“ War Lord” decreed war 
for Europe, and it isas necessary for the honesty, cleanness, 
and quiet of Europe that he should be stopped and rendered 
harmless as it was necessary for Great Britain to save 
Europe from Napoleon. No fair-minded person who 
reads the Blue Book will be able to doubt for a moment 
where the guilt lies. The policy of Germany has been 
throughout the traditional policy of “ blood and iron,” the 
policy of diplomatic disingenuousness that formerly 
victimized the Danes, the Austrians, and the French. 
Friends of Germany in this country who have been 
accustomed to allow German diplomatic language its full 
literal value will see now that there has been no change 
whatever in German methods. The method of Bismarck 
still goes on—except that an extraordinary clumsiness of 
which he would have been quite incapable has been 
introduced. When the German Emperor says that he 
has worked for peace we can only turn with a bitter 
smile to the accusing facts. He sent personal messages 
to the Tsar, doing lip-service to peace. But unfortunately 
© knew and approved of the Austrian ultimatum to 


Servia before it was sent, and when Servia, acting on the 
advice of Russia, had almost abjectly given way on nearly 
every point he still did not relent from his policy. He 
went on to speak with a capacity for self-deception which 
was unrivalled —it was either that or intentional duplicity 
—of Russia threatening Germany! Before that, when 
Sir Edward Grey had begged the Powers to send repre- 
sentatives to arrange peace, all accepted the invitation 
except Germany. Yet the Emperor up to the moment 
when the greatest war of history began was speaking of his 
love of peace. We may now measure exactly the guiltiness 
of such diplomacy. 

But there is something much more important than this 
to be learned from the Blue Book—more important because 
it teaches us about ourselves. The war has been brought 
about—granted always, of course, the guilty willingness of 
the German rulers to plunge Europe in war—because 
British pacifists built up in the minds of the Germans the 
ineradicable belief that Britain would not help her friends. 
This fact is written plain all over the correspondence. The 
German statesmen had come to the conclusion that the 
pacifists had so far captured the heart and conscience 
of the British Government that a declaration of war by 
Britain was almost out of the question. They concluded 
that we Englishmen were amiable sentimentalists who 
would in all circumstances allow our love of peace to 
conquer our sense of obligation to our friends. What a 
tragic irony it is! If this pacific strain had been absent 
from British politics there would be no war now. Heaven 
forbid that we should regret the absence of bluster and 
brag. But we do say that if we had stated firmly and boldly 
to Germany from the first that we should undoubtedly 
stand by our friends—it was always obvious to people of 
the least penetration that we must do so in the end—we 
should have been saved this appalling war. 

Let us see the proof of this terribly ironical fact in the 
correspondence. On July 25th a despatch was received 
from the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg summariz- 
ing a conversation with the Russian Foreign Minister. 
The latter expressed the belief that Austrian action was 
really directed against Russia. He did not believe that 
Germany wanted war, but her attitude would be decided 
by that of Britain. If Britain took her stand firmly with 
France and Russia, there would be no war. Otherwise 
rivers of blood would flow, and England would after all 
be dragged in. The British Ambassador argued that 
England could mediate more effectively to begin with as 
an impartial friend. M. Sazonoff replied “ that, unfortu- 
nately, Germany was convinced that she could count upon 
British neutrality.” On the same day the German Foreign 
Secretary admitted to the British representative in Berlin 
that Servia could not be expected to “swallow certain of 
the Austro-Hungarian demands.” Austria-Hungary, he 
said, intended to take military action and teach Servia a 
lesson. On July 26th the British Ambassador in Vienna 
reported the confident belief of the German Ambassador 
there that Russia would keep quiet during the chastise- 
ment of Servia, “ because Russia would not be so impru- 
dent as to take a step which would probably result in 
questions suchas the Swedish, Polish, Ruthene, Roumanian, 
and Persian questions being brought into the melting-pot. 
France, too, was not at all in a condition for facing a war.” 
This opinion of the German Ambassador shows plainly 
that his Government had reached the point of saying 
to themselves “Now or never!” The i 
small Servian question was left far behind. They 
took a panoramic view of the condition of the world, and 
it was the general situation as they saw it, not the acute- 
ness of the alleged grievances of Austria-Hungary against 
Servia, which decided them to get what they could out of 
violence, since the risk of resistance by the Triple Entente 
did not seem to be very great. On July 27th the British 
Ambassador in Vienna reported his belief, after talking to 
all the Ambassadors, that the Austro-Hungarian Note to 
Servia was “so drawn up as to make war inevitable.” 
Probably Sir Maurice de Bunsen meant war with Servia, 
but a general war was well known to bea strong possibility, 
if not a probability, in the event of an attack on Servia, 
since Servia enjoyed the protection of Russia. Germany— 
the instigator of Austria-Hungary—in fact cared nothing 
for the peace of Europe. She was willing to take all the 
risks of setting fire to Europe—a really horrible policy. 








The attempt of Sir Edward Grey to mediate was well 
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received everywhere except in Germany. Germany offered 
a kind of grudging consent, speaking more of reservations 
to her “ consent in principle” than of her desire for peace. 
Her attitude was in practice obstructive. The Russian 
answer was very different. On July 28th the Russian 
Ambassador informed the Foreign Office that, if direct 
explanations between St. Petersburg and Vienna were 
unavailing, Russia would accept the British proposal, or 
any other Proposal of a kind that would bring about a 
solution. warning had been conveyed to Austria- 
Hungary on the previous day by the Russian Ambassador 
in Vienna that if war should break out with Servia it 
would be impossible to localize it, “for Russia was not 
prepared to give way again, as she had done on previous 
occasions, especially during the annexation crisis of 
1909.” Nevertheless Austria-Hungary declared war. And 
Germany was behind Austria-Hungary, sanctioning every- 
thing she did. The best that can be said for Germany and 
Austria-Hungary is that they did not believe in an Arma- 
geddon because they thought that Britain would leave her 
friends in the lurch, even as the pacifists desired, and that 
Russia, in spite of her warnings, was not ready for war. 
The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Berlin, indeed, said 
to Sir Edward Goschen that “a general war was most 
unlikely, as Russia neither wanted nor was in a posi- 
tion to make war.” The fact remains that Germany and 
Austria-Hungary pressed on, most wickedly accepting 
all the risks. On July 26th Russia made another move 
for peace. She suggested that the conflict should be 
settled directly between the Russian Foreign Minister and 
the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
Austria-Hungary refused this proposal. Russia then 
expressed the view that a Conference of the less interested 
Powers in London would be the only means of averting 
an extension of the conflict. Austria-Hungary, however, 
declined this suggestion on the plea that ‘events had 
marched too rapidly.” On July 29th Sir Edward Grey 
spoke his mind to the German Ambassador in London. 
lf Germany became involved in war, and then France, 
said Sir Edward Grey, the issue might be so great that it 
would involve all European interests; and he did not 
wish the friendly tone of the conversation to mislead the 
Ambassador into thinking that Mngland would stand 
aside. At last the illusion of British neutrality was being 
dispelled. Or rather an attempt was being made to 
dispel it. But the pacifists had so firmly driven it into the 
German mind that it could not be really dislodged. This 
explains the amazing belief of the German Chancellor that 
Britain would remain neutral on the insulting conditions 
which he proposed to Sir E.Goschen. The following lines 
are from Sir E. Goschen’s despatch of July 29th :— 


“He [the German Chancellor] said that should Austria be 
attacked by Russia, a European conflagration might, he feared, 
become inevitable, owing to Germany’s obligations as Austria’s 
ally, in spite of his continued efforts to maintain peace. 
He then proceeded to make the following strong bid for 
British neutrality. He said that it was clear, so far as he 
was able to judge the main — which governed British 
policy, that Great Britain would never stand by and allow France 
to be crushed in any conflict there might be. That, however, 
was not the object at which Germany aimed. Provided that 
neutrality of Great Britain were certain, every assurance would 
be given to the British Government that the Imperial Govern- 
ment aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the expense of France 
should they be victorious in any war that might ensue. I 
ary yee his Excellency about the French colonies, and he said 

t he was unable to give a similar undertaking in that respect. 
As regards Holland, however, his Excellency said that, so long as 
Germany's adversaries respected the integrity and neutrality of 
the Netherlands, Germany was ready to give his Majesty’s 
Government an assurance that she would do likewise. It 
depended upon the action of France what operations Germany 
might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but when the war was 
over, Belgian integrity would be respected if she had not sided 
against Germany.” 


On July 31st Sir Edward Grey wrote the following words 
—words which we are bound to say we greatly regret— 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin :— 


“T said to German Ambassador this morning that if Germany 
could get any reasonable proposal put forward which made it clear 
that Germany and Austria were striving to preserve European 
peace, and that Russia and France would be unreasonable if they 
rejected it, I would support it at St. Petersburg and Paris, and go 
the length of saying that if Russia and France would not accept 
it his Majesty’s Government would have nothing more to do with 
the consequences ; but otherwise I told German Ambassador that 
if France became involved we should be drawn in.” 





If there were nothing else in the whole Blue Book. then, 
words would prove Sir Edward Grey's ase coal 
desire for peace. Surely no one could have gone further 
—without exchanging all honour and self-respect for 
ce. Even then Germany would not hold her hand 
he replied that it was impossible to consider any sugges. 
tion until an answer had been received from Russia to the 
German ultimatum. The answer to the German ultimatum 
was, of course, a foregone conclusion, as Germany ver 
well knew. We cannot hesitate to call all this a terrible 
record. We do not think that Englishmen could ever 
again deal with the present rulers of Germany with any 
confidence that words were being used by them in the 
sense which plain-dealing, straightforward men attach to 
them. We trust that pacifists in particular will study 
this Blue Book, and ask themselves with all candour 
whither negotiations are bound to lead when they are 
conducted on the basis that such diplomacy may be 
literally accepted as a striving for peace. 








KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 

HEN a nation goes to war the policy of the Govern. 
ment nearly always fails to carry with it the con. 
victions of a minority. It is, of course, very rare for a 
Government who make war to find themselves without the 
support of the majority—for, as a rule, they would not even 
contemplate war without ascertaining the general tendency of 
public opinion—yet such cases have happened. It is probable 
that the majority were opposed to the war of George III. and 
Lord North against the American colonists. Even when the 
causa causans of a war in past history was a question of 
religious faith or of independence—both wonderfully binding 
motives—there were probably recalcitrants who said or felt 
strongly that their country was inthe wrong. So faras we know, 
reasoned objections to the Crusades are not on record, but we 
may be sure that even the Crusades were denounced as being 
mere piratical excursions—which is indeed what they were, 
though we must not judge them morally by our present code. 
The feeling of the majority against the minority during war is 
apt to be very bitter and intolerant. No doubt a Crusader who 
was called a robber and a murderer by a contemporary politi- 
cal philosopher would have been ready to kill his critic in 
the most Christian manner possible in the name of the Church. 
What we think it is worth while to say now is that we 
of these days cught to know better. The only test for 
persons who admit the virtue of tolerance is whether dis- 
sent from the policy of the nation is honest or dishonest. 
The history of France should be enough to remind us of the 
awful peril of calling men sans-patries because they take an 
unpopular view. Episodes of the American Civil War were 
less tragic, but they were alsoa warning. The poor fellows 
who were tarred and feathered in the South because they 
preached the sanctity of the Union and denounced slavery 
were generally as brave as they were honest. The British 
nation is now for all practical purposes at one; the minority 
scarcely count, and will certainly introduce no weakness 
into our ranks. Let us not forget, then, that minorities 
may be honest and should be respected for their 
honesty, and that when they are not honest they may 
safely be treated with silent contempt so long as their 
opinions are obviously doing no harm. We trust that there 
will be no singling out of a class of “ Pro-Germans” for a 
highly question-begging form of abuse—such abuse as was 
showered on “Pro-Boers” (most of whom were perfectly 
honest, though utterly misguided) during the South African 
War. A loss of temper among the majority does far more real 
harm than the unimpeded expression of the wrong-headed 

opinions held by the minority. 

Though good temper and tolerance are valuable, it must be 
admitted that a minority does not always make it easy to 
exercise these virtues. We say that a minority should not be 
provoked, but wecannot deny that the typical anti-war minority- 
man is very often highly provocative himself. He calls those 
who have come to the conclusion that war is necessary, after 
expending as much anxious and sincere thought on the 
subject as he himself has expended in coming to the contrary 
conclusion—he calls these men Jingoes and bloodthirsty 
plotters. He is himself the unconscious victim of a peculiarly 
violent prejudice, even while he believes that the world is 
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being drenched in blood to gratify the prejudice of “ small but 
werful cliques,” or of men in high places. It is characteristic 
of the anti-war minority-man that he thinks everything 
is due to a “ plot.” He puts the word into the advertisements 
with which he tries to rally support to his almost unsupported 
cause. Why “ powerful cliques ” or men in high places should 
want to arrange a war, and thus run the risk of losing the 
privileges and places of which they now enjoy & comfort- 
able and secure tenure, we cannot imagine. But the habit 
of mind of the minority-man makes him believe that it is 
so, and so long as he believes it honestly he should not be 
bullied or insulted. Like many superior persons, he is 
jndeed very exasperating. But the fact that he uses 
irritating language is no excuse for the majority, who easily 
get their own way in national policy, to treat him to the 
law of tar and feathers, whether in a moral or pbysical 
sense. 

Those persons who rather fatuously leagued themselves 
together early in the week to try, among other things, to 
turn out the Members of Parliament who acknowledged that 
Britain was under an obligation to help France deserved to 
receive from their representatives in Parliament such a letter 
as Windham wrote to one of his Norwich constituents. 
The constituent had informed Windham that, as he dis- 
agreed with Windham’s views on the peace with France, he 
proposed in future to work against him. Whereupon 
Windham replied :— 

“Tf you think that I am a man generally unfit for the situation 
which I occupy ; that I am disposed to betray its duties to purposes 
of my own advantage; that I am apt to be led away from my 
duty by party connections; that I do not deal fairly and openly 
with my constituents, but profess opinions that I do not believe, 
and dissemble those that I do:—if any of these things have 
determined your judgment, there is no disputing the propriety 
of the change that is represented to have taken place. But if, 
thinking of me in ail respects as you have heretofore done, you 
mean to vote against me merely because I am of opinion, in 
common with nine-tenths of the thinking part of the community, 
that the present peace is big with the most alarming dangers to 
the very existence of the Empire; while you, on the other hand, 
who have hardly considered the question so much as I have, are 
induced to think well of it, being led perhaps to that opinion more 
by some immediate, personal, and local advantages, which you 
may hope may result from it, than by any other consideration,— 
then I must think that you act upon principles less liberal, less 
enlightened, and less just than I should have ascribed to you.” 

Argument with the pacifist is almost useless. He belongs 
to one of three classes, and with each of these classes 
attempts to reason are sure to fail. He may belong, first, to 
the obstinate group. He has an idée fixe about his own 
countrymen being in the wrong as a matter of course, This 
morbid humility which attributes to other races than his own 
a superior power of wisdom and integrity never deserts him. 
It is apparently a sincere prepossession. He is merely a mis- 
guided patriot. He will tell you even now that Germany 
would never have violated treaties or territories if British 
policy had not been what it has been; that German ruthless- 
ness is only the inevitable by-product of British ruthlessness; 
that the poison must be sought at the fountain-head, not 
further down the stream; that by doing this, that, and the other 
thing Britain poisoned the spring; and that therefore Britain 
is the real author of German policy, and the war, and all the 
other troubles of mankind, and so on and so forth. If you 
argue he mazes himself more and more with sophistries, 
and as conviction with him is only a kind of intellectual 
entanglement it follows that the more you reason the more 
he becomes convinced of his own insight. A good-humoured 
silence is much the best treatment for the obstinate pacifist. 
He is verbally a very clever fellow; yet by a great irony his 
cleverness does not enable him to see an issue with half the 
clearness of the man who dips into an evening newspaper in 
intervals of sweeping the streets. Moreover, he is often 
panoplied in an intellectual vanity that is proof against any 
attack. When he feels that he is acting contra mundum he 
is sure that he is a hero or a martyr. The second class of 
pacifists is composed of timid persons. They cannot over- 
come their moral weakness, and it does not make very much 
difference to them whether the cause of their country is right 
or wrong. They are against war as being indisputably the 
greatest evil in the world in all conceivable circumstances. It 
is useless to argue with them. Silence, again, though perhaps 
tinged more with contempt than good humour, is the proper 

treatment, The third class would deserve to forfeit all 








tolerance if we could prove who belong to it, but as proof is 
impossible silence once more is the proper treatment. This 
class is composed of sly persons, who think that by avoiding 
hostilities whenever possible, and at whatever loss of honour 
or self-respect, they will make great commercial profits, while 
less sharp-witted but more generous people are Josing their 
opportunities and exhausting their energies in fighting. 

The three classes of pacifists form so minute a body at 
present that for practical purposes they do not count. But 
their spirit is not dead, because it is inherent in a certain 
class of minds. If it should reappear, as it very well may, let 
us be absolutely determined not to waste effort and breath on 
recrimination. Lincoln never once descended to the cheap 
expedient of sharpening feeling in the North against the South 
by calling the Confederates rebels. His restraint and courtesy 
were a model for the world. Recrimination should be 
absolutely unknown while the war lasts—not only recrimina- 
tion against recusants in the crowd, but recrimination against 
Ministers and officials. Mistakes there are bound to be, but 
they will have the minimum of injurious effect if we refrain 
while the war lasts from the pitiable occupation of shouting 
out that we have been betrayed. 





SCHOOLMASTERS AND SCHOOLMISTRESSES, 


HERE were real tyrants on the earth a long time ago, 
but we have forgotten what they were like. They were 
succeeded by very much lesser tyrants, who have also passed 
away. They insisted that their subordinates should act and 
speak and think as they told them, and they made them do 
it. The type of character produced by legitimate opportunities 
of tyranny is seldom seen now, and, oddly enough, its dis- 
appearance is often regretted. Tiresome bores are always 
lamenting the substitution of counsel for lordship in every 
department of life, and lamenting also the absence of the 
deference, discipline, and comparative unity of opinion pro- 
duced by the impress of single ruling personalities. Some- 
thing which is essentially English is gone, they say. In this 
land of freedom there is no one now free to be a tyrant, and 
we have lost a fine insular type. 

The complaint is not so empty as it seems at first sight. 
The Englishman's capacity for governing is one of his greatest 
qualities, and we may restrict his personal enjoyment in this 
matter too much perhaps. The longing for petty power among 
the classes who once had it is very great. In fact, they would 
like more than they ever had. How many country gentlemen 
would like to have the powers of a Highland chieftain 
of the near past P Would the most radical refuse the 
offer if it could be made to him? And we cannot deny 
that such a position of responsibility might be the 
making of the said country gentleman, whatever its effect 
on his tenantry. How many ecclesiastics would like to 
see Church discipline back? And can we deny that the 
privilege of ruling might turn many a dall and disappointed 
rector into a very fine man? If we do not think of the flock, 
the change might not be for the worse. On the other hand, it 
might. It is amusing to imagine the effect of even a little 
power upon the clergy we know. How many readers, we 
wonder, would really like to censor the Press, and how many 
men in high places—professional and others—would give five 
years of life to exercise a little more compulsion than 
modern conditions give opportunity for? Something is lost 
through the disappearance of these opportunities, not to the 
happiness of the majority, but to the picture gallery of repre- 
sentative Englishmen which it is a pleasure to force upon the 
attention of the foreigner. We have lost something of that 
strong simplicity which, we are told, now only exists in the 
Services, wherein men learn of necessity to rule as well as to 
obey. 

But, after all, there is still a large body of civilians in the 
country whose will is a law to those under them, who settle, 
so far as it is ever possible for any one to settle, what each of 
their high-spirited and naturally turbulent subjects shall be, 
do, and suffer during eight months of the year. The school- 
master, with his book, his rod, and his power of banishment, 
represents absolutism. It suits a few characters—as it always 
did. Some schoolmasters are the very salt of the earth. They 
are simple people, full of duty, whom absolutism has made 


indulgent. They know that they can never be effectually 
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resisted—at any rate never worsted—and therefore they can 
never be made irritable or spiteful or petty by any show of 
resistance. They have known no conflict other than that 
of a game since they were boys themselves. The hideous 
emulation of the race. for money, the ridiculous shifts 
of social ambition, the disingenuous eloquence of the 
partisan are unknown to them. The philosophy which 
served their youth serves them still. They have known objec- 
tions raised to it, but they were boyish objections, respectfully 
preferred, and they have striven patiently, not to find a clear 
answer, but to word one. They are fine men, as a rule, 
physically as well as morally. They lead a healthy and 
simple life among happy people. Their manners are those 
of the governing class because they have long experience of 
obedience, and their nerves are of steel. Their religion is 
patriotic and of a kind which can only be fostered in a State 
Church ; their patriotism is religious; their athleticism may be 
considered the first item of their moral code, which is other- 
wise a form of Christianity, a resisting form suited to the 
hard wear and tear of boys. They are very manly men, yet 
their attitude to the world is in some sense maternal. 
They are the professional fathers of their scholars—and a 
father who is always paternal is almost like a mother. 
The real fathers of the boys are lawyers, clergymen, doctors: 
politicians, soldiers, and sailors. They stoop benevolently 
towards their children at intervals—intervals very often of 
three months. A schoolmaster has nothing to think of but 
boys. 

The man we have been depicting is, we think, the best out- 
come of absolutism. He is an old-fashioned man. There 
were many more like him once, setting aside the accidents 
of his profession. But absolutism does not suit everyone. 
Schoolmasters get a very bad name for prigs, and narrow- 
minded people who lay down the law, who teach in season and 
out of season, and are never willing to learn at all. They 
carry a phantom rod into social life as a sort of symbol, and 
are no true lovers of freedom. In their presence men do not 
speak their real minds. They fear to be set right. Where 
great head-masters are concerned the phantom shadow of 
the coming mitre throws the rod into the shade. The 
Church of England has known how to make ecclesiastical 
insignia inoffensive and highly ornamental. Do the Bishops 
who have been schvoolmasters remain schoolmasters? Only 
the clergy know—or only they and their wives, 

It is very easy and very cheap to laugh at the average 
pedagogue. What would the ordinary man of thought or 
affairs be like if for eight months every year he lived the life 
of a schoolmaster? Suppose for fifteen hours a day during nearly 
three-quarters of every year he had to play an heroic réle. 
Suppose he had to be a pattern in the face of a vast family of 
critical children. Suppose for eight months in every year he 
found himself a ruler in a kingdom in which he had to know 
the answer to every question and the rights of every case, to 
decide the extent of every man’s guilt and the nature of the 
sufferings to be imposed for his correction. Would he remain 
the modest and charming, receptive and sympathetic person 
that now he thinks himself? Of course, the schoolmaster is 
only acting a part, but it is a part which he can never 
lay down—except in the holidays, and then, such is human 
nature, he does not want to. Could most of us maintain 
unsbaken belief in the central dogma of a thoughtful man’s 
creed, the doctrine of our own fallibility? Let those boast 
who have never been tried! Suppose no one ever contra- 
dicted us flatly, or laughed in our faces, or proved us wrong. 
Should not we begin to think we were always right, and 
that, even if we knew, they only refrained from it because 
they dare not? Because they dare not! That is, after all, 
the crux of the matter. In his heart of hearts a man 
is more impressed by his own power to compel than to 
persuade. How rare is the arguer who would rather convince 
than discomfit! 

Whatever the cultivated world may say in its haste about 
schoolmasters, it still sends its sons to public schools, and is 
even beginning to sendits daughters. Girls are being sent 
to school once more, and this time not to learn manners and 
embroidery from an elderly governess, but to be taught, as 
boys are taught, to get on with their fellows, to take care of 
themselves, and to develop outside the nest. Is the new 
By no 
First of all, she is not absolute; she has no rod 


public-school mistress also the outcome of absolutism ? 
means. 
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wherewith to uphold her will and no power to blast a career 
by banishment. So far as discipline is concerned, she can, and 
ought to, be nothing but an arch-persuader, an expert in: 
cajoling little girls for their good. ‘here is no other 
method of ruling the feminine spirit. To keep discipline 
she must trust to her tongue—with it she must be severe, 
tender, and, if possible, witty. All these things, accordin . 
to the reports of their devoted pupils, modern cheat 
mistresses are. Oddly enough, instead of perpetuating an 
old-fashioned type, as schoolmasters undoubtedly do, the 
modern schoolmistress is too modern, too receptive. She 
takes too readily—or so the critical parent thinks—to the new 
ideas of the moment. She is infected by the spirit of youth 
around her. She realizes, often too well, that the guardiang 
of youth are in reality its servants, and she worships 
while she guides. Like a good constitutional monarch, she 
wants the world for her subjects, not power for herself, 
Moreover, the schoolmistress can never disregard, as the 
schoolmaster to a great extent can, the authority of the 
parents. Nowadays—so schoolmasters say—it is the mother 
who concerns herself with the schoolboy, not, as a rule, the 
father. In the eyes of the master she is very often a charm. 
ing lady, who knew the boy when he was little and conceived 
an ineradicable prejudice in his favour—a person to be gently 
overridden. She herself admits to herself that there are 
many ways in which a man knows best about boys, especially 
a man who has boys of his own. But no woman believes 
that any other woman, let alone an unmarried woman, 
knows as much about her girl as she knows herself, and 
from the schoolmistress she will stand no arrogance. She 
may like her and ask her advice. She regards her asa 
specialist who has made a particular study of girls of 
school age, but she is not going to give up her child to her 
in any sense. Oniy the other day we heard a mother of 
girls saying that she should not send her daughters to school 
to a married woman, even if a married schoolmistress could be 
found. Plainly she feared possible rivalry—and the strong 
influence of a woman on her own level, so far as the experi- 
ence of motherhood was concerned. Perhaps she was right. 
Any weakening of the tie of home over girls, who must, in 
the course of nature, always find their work at bome, would 
be an unfortunate outcome of the present system of sending 
girls away during their teens. The modern schoolmistress is 
a very pleasant person; she knows that she must please, and 
is not ashamed to try. An absolute woman is always a horrid 
creature, and to be ruled—in the long run—by children is, after 
all, the natural fate of a woman, and no degradation to the 
proudest. 





THE RIDDLE OF EASTER ISLAND—FIRST 
IMPRESSIONS. 

T was inthe grey dawn of Sunday, March 29th, that the 
schooner yacht ‘ Mana’ sighted Easter Island, one week 
in the year earlier than the Easter Sunday, 1722, when it was 
first seen by its earliest European visitor, the Dutch Admiral 
Roggewein. One hundred and forty-seven days had she been 
under way since she left Southampton Water, through 
Atlantic gales and doldrum calms, down the long eastern 
coast of South America, under motor power, and anchoring 
nightly in the glorious Magellan Straits and Patagonian 
Channels; twenty days had she now sailed westward since she 

cleared from Juan Fernandez, and here at last was her goal. 
As seen by the voyager approaching from the southern side 
Easter Island is curiously symmetrical. The island forms a 
rough triangle, with the apex to the north. It attains in the 
centre to its greatest height, about seventeen thousand feet, 
from which it falls away gradually in every direction; but in 
both the eastern and western angles the land again rises 
gradually into two bluff headlands, and here the rocky coast- 
line terminates in bold and precipitous cliffs. The western 
headland is an extinct volcano, with a crater one mile in 
diameter. The lower-lying portion is diversified by a succession 
of small and conical hills, almost every one of which also 
shows signs of acrater. Notatree is to be seen; the whole is 
covered with grass, sometimes attaining to the dignity of turf; 
at others broken by rocks and scattered lava. It is nota 
beautiful land, nor, except for its volcanic history, a striking 
one, but it possesses the mysterious charm of rolling downs, 
breaking surf, and endless sea and sky. The usual anchorage 
is on the western side; there the only white man resides, the 
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r for the Chilean firm who use the island as a cattle 
d there is the one little village of wooden huts, with 
the total remaining population of two hundred and fifty 
natives. Visits from three ships in two years are, on an 
average, the communication with the world outside. 
In many places it is possible in the light of great monu- 
ments to construct the past. In Easter Island the past is the 

resent—it is impossible to escape from it; the whole air 
Scien with a vast purpose and energy which has been and 

one. The dweller there must voluntarily or involuntarily 
bold commune with the departed builders whose works 
surround him. The wrought-stones on which their houses 
were reared greet him as the foundation of his own, as gate- 

sts and door-steps. Along the seaboard in every direction 
are the remains of the great stone terraces or platforms which 
formed the burying-places apparently of their most distin- 
guished dead. One hundred and fourteen of these terraces 
have been counted in the coust-line of thirty-five miles. In 
some of them the containing walls still show stones beautifully 
wrought and fitted as if placed there yesterday, but 
all are more or less in ruins. It is even now too late 
completely to place and number them. The sea is encroaching 
rapidly, and portions of those nearest the edge have been 
swept away; others, from the same cause, have vanished 
entirely. Man, too, has been ruthless; the walls of the ranch 
have been run through some of them, while the stones of 
others have been utilized, till scarcely a vestige remains. 
Great stone images, up to some thirty feet in height, once 
stood on these platforms, but not one is now in place. They 
have usually fallen landward, and on their faces, but even 
when broken to fragments they are always recognizable by 
the peculiar conglomerate stone of which they are made. On 
their heads were solid crowns of a different volcanic stone 
deep red in colour, which are also strewn around. As the bil 
Rana Roraka is approached, these giants are found lying on 
either side of the roadway, as if in course of being dragged 
to their destination and suddenly abandoned, and here, too. 
curiously, they are lying on their faces. Rana Roraka is one 
of the small craters already mentioned. It stands alone near 
the southern shore, just where the high ground in the centre 
subsides to sea-level before it rises again to form the eastern 
cliff. On the grassy slope of this crater, inside and out, 
numerous images still stand in their places, but without crowns. 
None are modelled below the hips, and some have been buried 
by the detritus descending from the cliff above till only the 
heads are visible. The expression of all is precisely similar. 
Clambering up into the cliff, which forms the upper part of 
the crater, the statues are immediately seen in process of 
evolution; this was the quarry from which they were hewn. 
Here on every side can be traced in the rock the outline of a 
face, a hand, a bust, some just commenced, others all but 
completed. This was no case of one monument laboriously 
evolved to some divinity or departed hero, but scores of such, 
all apparently in hand at the same time till the moment when, 
for some unknown cause, the masons suddenly dropped their 
tools and the busy scene was still. The same scene of sudden 
cessation is to be found in the little inland crater where the 
crowns were hewn. 

If the reason for arrested work is a mystery, still more so is 
the problem how the statues were moved, some uphill, down 
dale, and to the farthest extremity of the island. One of the 
earliest voyagers calculated the population at one thousand souls. 
To remove the small image, weighing four or five tons, now 
in the porch of the British Museum, the comparatively short 
distance to the sea is said to have required, with modern 
appliances, the labour of three hundred seamen and two 
hundred natives. Some of the statues on the terraces have 
been calculated to weigh as much as fifty tons. The puzzled 
archaeologist is fain to accept as the most plausible solution 
the native legend that “ they walked, and some fell by the way.” 
Who and what were the people who lived here? Were they 
ancestors of the natives of to-day or an earlier race? Did 
they arrive from the great continent two thousand miles to 
the east, or did they sail over one thousand miles, against the 
prevailing winds, from the nearest habitable isles to the 
west? Some stone implements and carved figures of wood 
and a few wooden tablets with unknown hieroglyphics, these 
and their great works in stone are all we have of the older 
culture, 
lf any information is to be gathered from the present 
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inhabitants the eleventh hour is truly striking. Till 1863 
Easter Island remained in its primitive condition ; in that year 
slave-raiders from Peru carried off nearly one-half of the 
population, including the King and principal men. In the 
following year missionaries came to reside here, and the old 
order passed. Every year the little band of men who can 
remember the ancient era, the old names and traditions, 
becomes less and less. It has been suggested that the secret 
may be found in the caves. Caves there indeed are, literally 
by the tens of thousand, where the softer volcanic pro- 
ducts have been swept away, leaving in their place the 
harder lava above, but all known ones have long ago 
been ransacked by the natives, anxious for curios to sell 
to passing ships, while the entrances to the hidden ones 
are concealed by intention and by the natural changes 
in the configuration of the ground) Even where the general 
whereabouts are known these cannot be found. In some cases 
the natives have, as children, seen the older people take articles 
out of caves, dry and replace them, but the exact spot they 
cannot now trace. The village for the last fortnight has 
been digging in a particular headland for a cave which 
belonged to a man who has died, and in which it is said more 
tablets will be found, but without result. In the eastern and 
western cliffs caves may be seen from the sea looking out of the 
sheer face of the rock, but the path by which they were once 
approached has been swept away or lies on a landslip at the 
bottom. Much may be attempted, something done, but if ever 
the caves give up the secret of Easter Island it will probably 
be the result of accident. Meanwhile the statues on Rana 
Roraka look over their fallen brethren and away to the sea. 
They have seen it all, but they do not tell. 
KaTHERINE ROUTLEDGE. 
Easter Island Expedition : May, 1914. 
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THE BAND OF BROTHERS. 

(To tux Epitor oy tux “Spectator.” ) 
S1r,—Englishmen are fairly familiar with the constitution 
and numbers of our Fleet; but, although we have always paid 
the Navy the lip-service of hailing it as our main defence, we 
have been content to remain singularly ignorant of the 
characteristics and qualities of the men who will use this 
great weapon in war. A popular annual that included a 
“Who's Who” section, published in the fifth year of Sir 
Arthur Wilson’s command of the Home Fleet, mentioned 
only two sailors, and he, by far the greatest seaman of his 
generation, was not one of them. Naval officers, in other 
words, with the exception of Lord Fisher, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Sir Perey Scott, are none of them newspaper 
heroes. 

But no man who knows them can look through the list of 
the Admirals and Captains now in command of the Home 
Fleet without feelings of pride and satisfaction that, in the 
greatest crisis of the history of this country, her fortunes 
should be entrusted to so remarkable a body of men. I shall 
have something to say of certain individuals amongst them 
later, but their general characteristics are worth noting. To 
begin with, if your readers were polled, the majority would 
have to admit that their governing sensation on this sudden 
outburst of Armageddon is a total incapacity to realize that it 
can be true; that the civilized world should be plunged in one 
universal war still seems to most of us an utterly unreal 
thing. To our naval officers exactly the reverse of this is the 
case. It is the long peace that has been unreal, but it has 
been spent by them—and here I speak particularly of those 
who have been mostly at sea—in daily patient, untiring, and 
unselfish preparation for the real thing. Their lives have 
been spent in the presence of war, and war does not 
take them by surprise. It is, indeed, they who have 
taken war by surprise—taken it in this sense, that they 
have prepared for everything, and, if it does not sound 
a contradiction, prepared more especially for the unexpected. 
No one who has been time and again a guest in a British 
man-of-war during manceuvres, battle practice, or in the 
shooting of a gunlayers’ test, or even on the eve of an 
Admiral’s inspection, can fail to have been struck by the 
intensity and exactness with which all preparations have been 
made and the organization perfected, and next, by the even 
more striking fact that the neatness, precision, cleanliness, 
order, and discipline are not in any particular directed 
towards display or show, but are in every particular directed 
towards either efficiency in battle or the high tense watchful- 
ness that is called for by day—and how much more by night ? 
—in the interval that precedes it. This thoroughness in the 
preparation for war-worthiness has been very peculiarly 
the mark of the English Navy during the last fifteen years, 
The oldest commanding officer afloat was hardly a Captain 
when this revival began, so that every oflicer we have has been 
trained in this new spirit of reality. 

No doubt the revival of interest in naval history—a revival 
in which naval officers have shared far more than laymen 
would suppose from the fact that so few of them have actually 
contributed to naval history—bas stimulated the imaginative 
study of future war, by making it clear that the lessons of 
the old strategy and tactics have to be applied to new material 
and new conditions.* Sometimes, in general society, naval 
officers can be made to appear at a disadvantage compared 
with those who have had the education of public schools and 
Universities, and whose lives are spent in Courts and cities. 
In consequence there is an impression abroad that the technical 
and scientific character of their exacting training has tended 
towards a certain narrowness both of intellectual grasp and 
of intellectual outlook. No view could correspond less than 
this does with the actual facts of the case, 

By far the most interesting personality in the English Navy 
to-day is, both by circumstances and his own merits, Sir John 
Jellicoe, who has this week assumed command of the Fleets. 
He is descended from a seafaring, though not a naval, family. 
Titles figure in his ancestry, but he has made his way entirely 





® The stimulus has certainly been effective, The scale of the result is far 
beyond the descriptive powers of alay writer; and the lay world ie, innocently 
po doubt, ignorant of the mental reach of its sailors, 
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without the push of family interest—without even the some. 
what fortuitous smiles of Royal favour, which have been the 
foundation of much official naval greatness, the basis of which 
has never had to be tested by war. Sir John Jellicoe, in mufti, 
would probably be taken by a stranger to be a successful 
barrister of forty. Black hair and almost black eyes, an 
ivory complexion, a mouth that speaks decision and power, 
a large and prominent nose, give to his physiognomy a slightly 
foreign look. It is the face of a man of action and a man of 
thought; the voice, for all its quietness, is one of authority 
and command. He is well below the middle height. Hig 
walk is light and springy; he is the picture of physical fitness, 
How many men of five-and-fifty run round the Park before 
breakfast to keep in training? Perhaps his most striking 
characteristic is the air of extreme serenity that so often 
marks the greatest athletes. It seems somehow to fit with a 
consciousness of strength, mental and muscular. Nothing 
has ever been known to throw him off his balance or excite 
him. When the ‘ Victoria’ was rammed he was lying in hig 
bunk with a raging fever. It was Admiral Leveson who, at 
the last moment, rushed down and pulled him out, They 
went down with the ship, but managed to make their way to 
the surface. It is characteristic of both that, whereas almost 
every other survivor had sooner or later to acknowledge that 
the shock of this experience incapacitated him for further 
duty, these two took it as all in the day’s work. 

This equability and serenity of mind prevented Jellicoe 
from being identified with one or other party when the Navy 
was split a few years ago into hostile factions. It was obvious 
to all that his loyalty was not toa party leader, but to the 
Navy which at last he commands. I should doubt if Jellicoe has 
ever had an enemy. He has certainly never been so stronga 
partisan, either of persons or policies, as to risk the Navy's 
losing the best services of men who could not see eye to eye 
with him on any particular point. For instance, his early 
career identified him very closely with naval gunnery. He 
has been intensely interested in it all his life, and as Director 
of Naval Ordnance from 1905 to 1907 laid the foundations of 
modern technique. But when the rest of the world was 
gunnery mad, and many were almost for ostracizing those 
officers whose ships failed to make brilliant scores in battle 
practice, Jellicoe’s counsel was always for moderation, and his 
concern was more to measure results by the effort made than 
by actual success. It was this anxiety to be just that 
undoubtedly gave him the remarkable hold he had over the 
officers of the Atlantic Squadron. Nor can it be doubted, if 
it is almost an essential of successful leadership to command 
the enthusiastic co-operation of colleagues and subordinates, 
that Jellicoe is sure of this element. He will get, what every 
commanding officer does not get, intense personal devotion. 

It has been lamented in the Navy that so much of Jellicoe’s 
service hus been passed on shore. Indeed, the system by 
which our best sea officers have to spend long years at 
Whitehall has its unfortunate side, but it has some advantages 
also. As Director of Naval Ordnance, as Controller, and as 
Second Sea Lord, Jellicoe has had a large share in creating 
the Fleet as it is to-day. It is peculiarly true of him that he 
has forged the weapons he has to use. It is true that he has 
only been one of a body during each period of Whitehall 
service, but it cannot be disputed that, at each time, he has 
represented the widest combination of sea experience and 
scientific attainment; and, in the case of almost every crucial 
departure, it bas been his policy that has prevailed. Those 
who have worked with him at Whitehall have sometimes 
been tempted to wonder how it was that he got his way so 
successfully. It was certainly not by bluster and loud 
talk: nor by intriguing with the politicians. Still less has he 
gained his ends by enlisting the Press as an ally and booming 
this or that nostrum to create a public opinion favourable to 
the course he wished taken. He has won ont by three 
qualities—first, by the clearness and precision of bis own 
views ; next, by a method of advocating them that never 
aroused the personal hostility of those who differed from 
him; and lastly, by a positive genius for co-operation with 
others. I think we must regard it as exceedingly fortunate 
that, in the almost incaleulably complex conditions of modern 
sea war, the supreme command is put into the hands of a man 
who commands so completely the personal devotion of his 
colleagues, who is so quick-witted and open-minded in appre- 
ciating the arguments of those who have divergent views to 
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m, and who has above all others a special genius for 
because it is undoubtedly the last faculty which 
seer na : a 

ficers in high positions have left uncultivated. An 
onal to the good that his Chief of the Staff shouldbe, not 
ts an officer of singular brilliance and capacity, but a close 


put before hi 
co-operation, 


lative. ? P 
“ts Sir George Warrender, an officer of exceptional experience 


and authority, and in Sir Lewis Bayly, Admiral Jellicoe 
will have two ideal seconds-in-command. Rear-Admiral 
Bayly is regarded by many, indeed, as the finest war 
intellect in the Navy. As Admiral of ihe War College he may 
almost be said to have founded a school of modern tactical 
thought, and, in successive commands afloat, has had ample 
opportunity of testing the theoretical conclusions that long 
study had brought him to. He illustrates, too, the fact which 
I have suggested is unsuspected by most laymen—namely, the 
high and diverse attainments of naval officers. Probably no 
a afloat or ashore is a better authority on the subtleties of 
international law. This is a subject that is, of course, any- 
thing but unfamiliar to the great majority of senior naval 
officers; but while still a junior Captain, Admiral Bayly had 
attained to an unusual mastery of the subject. This stood 
him in excellent stead when, after the engagement at 
Chemulpo, he took the officers and crews of the two defeated 
Russian ships on board the ‘ Talbot,’ and, firm in the know- 
ledge of the rights of his position, declined without hesitation 
to surrender them to the Japanese. Admiral Bayly may 
superficially lack some of the qualities one would desiderate in 
an ideal Commander-in-Chief. He can, for instance, be severe 
and forbidding to subordinates, and seem, upon a first 
acquaintance, to rely more upon authority than loyalty for 
ensuring the proper co-operation of his Captains; but those 
who have served longest with him know best that an accident of 
manner should not be interpreted to mean a deliberate 
indifference to the feelings of others. 

The Vice-Admiral commanding the First Battle Cruiser 
Squadron is to some extent an unknown quantity. His naval 
career has been meteoric. He jumped from Lieutenant to 
Commander, and from Commander to Captain—owing to land 
war services in Africaand China—in a far shorter period than 
even the most brilliant pass from Lieutenant to Commander. 
Excepting Royal personages and sea-war promotions, no man 
has ever attained the rank of Vice-Admiral at so early an age. 
But it is quite uncertain whether the early habit of command 
is not a vast advantage, and it is more than possible that 
Admiral Beatty’s command of the First Cruiser Squadron 
may be marked by epoch-making performances, It is 
at any rate certain that in the four Captains of the 
‘Lion,’ ‘ Queen Mary,’ ‘ Princess Royal,’ and ‘ New Zealand’ 
he has the most brilliant quartet that could be chosen 
from the Navy List. The ‘Queen Mary’ has already made 
history in two peace demonstrations. She has attained the 
highest speed on record for any kind of ship, and in battle 
practice is said to have shown a rapidity and accuracy of fire, 
in circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, unequalled by 
anything before in this country or abroad. She has been a 
pioneer ship in many new methods of organization—the 
abolition of ship’s police, the introduction of new principles 
of discipline, &c.—and all with the happiest results. By one 
of those strange perversities of officialdom, her Captain, the 
hero of more record gunnery performances than any on the 
list, and the originator of all these new methods, was, a few 
weeks ago, selected to take up the command of the submarine 
force! It is all to the good that this gallant ship goes into 
action still under her first Captain. 

I wish space permitted me to dwell on other names, 
for, indeed, the list of Admirals and Captains now in the 
North Sea is a tempting subject, but of one thing your 
readers may be certain. Never were a body of officers got 
together so marked by individual brilliance and mutual con- 
fidence or inspired by a greater spirit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ouim ConvEcTUs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


LORD CROMER AND THE WAR. 

[To tux Eprror or tHe “Srecratror,”) 
Sir,—A septuagenarian may perhaps profitably remind his 
sountrymen of events which happened some fifty years ago, 











and of which the present generation may possibly be unmind- 
ful. In 1866 Napoleon ILI. allowed himself to be lulled into 
security by Prussian assurances, and stood aside whilst 
Austria was crushed at Sadowa. He paid dearly for his 
neglect four years later at Sedan. Had we declined to stand 
by the gallant French nation in the present emérgency, not 
only should we have rightly incurred the scorn and derision 
of the civilized world, but infallibly, should the Germans have 
succeeded in crushing the French and the Russians, they 
would have endeavoured to prepare a Sedan for us before the 
lapse of many years. The analogy appears to me to be 
striking.—I am, Sir, &c., CRroMER. 
36 Wimpole Street, W. 





A JOURNEY FROM WIESBADEN. 
[To tae Eprror ov rue “ Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—A short account of the adventures of a little party of 
Englishwomen between Wiesbaden and Dover on August Ist 
and 2nd may be of interest. We did not leave Schlangenbad 
till Saturday morning, Ist. No one realized any necessity 
for leaving until Friday, when we at last understood that the 
gods of civilization were tottering on their thrones. The air 
of Schlangenbad was no longer good for the nerves. Placid 
and immense German ladies were already anxious and almost 
tragic creatures in view of the hourly expected general 
mobilization, and men were stern and gloomy. We felt that 
we had best go home, though German friends continued to 
advise us to wait until mobilization was over, as then we should 
be able to travel with perfect ease! On Friday evening a pro- 
clamation forbidding open discussion of the military situation 
was posted up, after which Germans became silent in the 
presence of foreigners. 

The exodus began in earnest. We obtained money through 
the kindness of our hotel proprietor, and were given our last 
meal by a tearful waiter, who, poor cowardly man, bad no 
desire to fight. We drove into Wiesbaden in order to take 
train for Brussels. General mobilization had begun, and the 
town was a desert. English, 1 heard, was forbidden in the 
streets. In the station were parties of reservists, all very 
grave and quiet, and a peasant woman passed me grasping a 
huge umbrella, her face set in rugged despair. Here we fell 
in with a buge crowd of fellow-refugees of many nationalities. 
Barriers of all sorts were down, and, united in a common 
cause, we ull talked together, whilst a soldier patrolled the 
platform. The complete uncertainty which characterized this 
journey began at once. Our train came in an hour late, and 
we secured seats. As we started the little Russian lady in 
the corner gravely crossed herself. Neither she nor her 
husband dared to speak Russian. When we reached Cologne 
war against Russia bad already been declared, and though we 
didnot know this—we never knew anything—the tense and 
even menacing appearance of the crowd which filled the 
big station was very impressive. The place bummed like an 
angry swarm of bees. I am told that our getting through 
Cologne so late was a marvel. A fine moon rose, and the 
grandeur of the sky cheered us, but still more the fact that 
just before Herbesthal an official doled out Plitzkarten, for an 
ugly rumour was about that the train might stop on the 
frontier. The official leered and refused information, but the 
Plitzkarten we accepted eagerly as some guarantee for the 
security of our seats. 

At Herbesthal we were all ordered out. The German train 
refused to proceed, and our luggage remained with it. We 
crossed the frontier running in the dark like a flock of sheep, 
bent beneath the weight of so-called “ hand-luggage,” and all 
utterly unconscious of our destination. What Pied Piper 
headed us I could not learn. We hurried through the little 
unlit town of Herbesthal, where all the inhabitants were up 
to laugh at our sorry procession, and to set on their roughs 
to pick our pockets. ‘The distance run an English barrister 
computed at two miles. We brought up outside a Belgian 
station, where a panic-stricken crowd stormed a half-opened 
door. The crush was horrible. An American lady cried to 
my aunt: “I’m used to crowds in my country. Just hold on 
to my broad back, and take a deep breath as you goin!” But 
my poor aunt had no breath left to take. Through, on the 
dark platform, the least collapsed member of our party 
administered neat brandy, and our subsequent agony brought 
us round, together with the need for prompt action. We got 
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on in a third-class carriage to Verviers, where we encamped 
for three hours in hopes of a train to Brussels, People grew 
calm enough to become aware of lost luggage. One woman 
had lost two children as well, and an Austrian lady’s maid her 
employers with the money. Fellow-passengers gave her what 
they dared spare. At about 2.30 we got a train to Brussels, 
and thenceforward never were in carriages at all, but always 
sat on our handbags in the corridors. Beside me during the 
night was a young foreigner who had seen soldiers leaving 
Cologne. “Ah! the wives! There was a couple, evidently 
newly married, who could do nothing but look at each other, 
just look ; they didn’t speak, and she couldu’t cry—even when 
he was gone, she couldn't cry.” Inthe early morning he made 
me share his chocolate; I was very hungry, for the coffee and 
rolls in the Verviers buffet had been but a drop in our ocean, 
and nothing had reached me. At Brussels we saw drunken 
Belgians started to dig trenches in Luxemburg. We dared 
not stay there, but pushed on to Ostend. Would the boats 
ran? After an hour’s wait in Ostend, which we passed in 
rather futile attempts to get food, a boat to carry a hundred 
came in, and we boarded her, seven hundred strong. At 11 
we started for an English port unknown. The crossing was 
rough, but one took the final drenching and sea-sickness with 
resignation. At 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, luggageless 
but living, we set foot on English soil at Dover. How the 
soldiers on guard laughed at my extraordinary appearance ! 

I had had novel experiences. I discovered, for instance, 
that hunger is not troublesome after the first hour, but that 
being thirsty in great heat is bad, because your tongue swells, 
and to that discomfort you cannot rise superior. The most 
important experience was this: that men and women engaged 
in a primitive struggle for food, drink, and the attainment of 
safety were yet kind and self-sacrificing to all and sundry, 
and, for themselves, curiously uncomplaining. Such food as 
we had was simply common property, and so were cushions 
and restoratives. Each person developed special capabilities, 
which were exercised for the common weal. Mine, I am a 
little ashamed to own, was for stealing in station buffets, a 
very necessary proceeding, by which I kept several old ladies 
alive. Some people grew adept in controlling crowds; appar- 
ently these will obey any one whospeaks calmly. An American 
became medical, and in addition to his own large female family 
took charge of two terrible heart cases from Nauheim, who! 
poor creatures, repaid him by both fainting simultaneously 
at Verviers. This man had nothing whatever to eat for 
twenty-four hours, but did not seem to mind. Indeed, hunger 
was not our real trouble; the perpetual tension of utter 
uncertainty wore us out, until we acquired some of the 
callousness imputed to the lowest emigrants.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Royal Court, Nina Burier. 

Palace of Westminster, S.W. 





OUR FRENCH ALLIES. 

(To rue Epirorm or rue “ Srscraror,”] 
S1z,—Some of us, even now, seem to doubt whether we have 
done wisely in not placing ourselves on the side of the 
efficiency and the big battalions of Germany. Have such 
doubters read the articles in the better French newspapers, 
written before France knew that she was to have our support ? 
In them is not a single appeal to us for help, but such a manly 
self-confidence and self-respect as must awaken the respect 
and confidence of English gentlemen. Read the article in the 
Temps of August 3rd, of which this is the concluding 
paragraph :— 

“The war waged against us is a war of aggression. The French 
a in magnificent unity of purpose, faces it and devotes 

to it as one man. ‘It is a sad business,’ a working man said 
to us only yesterday, ‘ but, after all, they have caused us to suffer 
too long.” The Germans had come to believe that the sufferings 
of half a century had been endured by us out of cowardice. It 
belongs to us to prove, with our allies and our friends, also 
victims of a cruel abuse of strength, that we know how to avenge 
the wrong done to us.” 
May I venture to quote, too, from a private letter written by a 
distinguished French historian and man of letters P— 

“ Alas, many of our dreams, your dreams and mine, the dreams 
of many gentle souls who loved the truth, and liberty, and 
progress, and justice, are crumbling to the ground. Once more 
we Frenchmen are to pay for our optimism, our belief in humanity. 
We are ready to pay. As for England, what will she do? Where 
will she see the path of duty? Neither you nor I can do anything 
to influence her decision. But whatever fate awaits my old age in 





the coming days of peril, in which anything may bienienaniimn 
us, my thoughts shall i each of 
love A soanaeh their — whem to know was bad 
There are many such Frenchmen, now that our disinterested. 
ness, our honest desire for the triumph of justice and equit 
are known and appreciated in France. To be on the side ot 
such men in opposition to militarism, and unashamed rapacit 
and insolence, is a matter of which we may be proud, a 
ever the result may be. After all, sentiment does count and 
we are not too commercialized and businesslike to feel a thrill 
of admiration at the spirit of chivalry which inspires the 
best Frenchmen at the present time. No more than our. 
selves do they desire war. More even than ourselves they have 
cause to know the deadly risks they run. But they ave pres 
pared to do their duty :— 

“The Germans have not understood,” says the Temps, “that for 

half a century France has made superhuman sacrifices in the 
interests of peace. Every day they have kept alive our mute 
sufferings by violence inflicted on our separated brethren. To 
our great historical wrong they have added the pin-pricks of the 
Moroccan and other controversies. They have been led to believe 
that we would endure any provocation; that a menace would 
bring us to our knees; that they could restrain us by sheer 
terrorizing. And now, finally, they attack us treacherously, with. 
out even a formal declaration of war.” 
Surely there is dignity as well as courage in such a statement 
of the case, when Frenchmen might have been excused for 
reminding us of our common peril and our common obligations, 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. 8, 





TRUE PATRIOTISM. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—At this grave crisis in our national history I venture 
to think the following extract from a work published at 
Boston, in the United States, just a century ago, on the 
conclusion of the war between that country and the United 
Kingdom, is well deserving of attention :— 


“ We have before touched on the common, vulgar, and short- 
sighted error which causes the people in every free country to 
repine at the support of those establishments which must be 
fostered in time of peace, in order to become adequate to the 
exigencies of war. Those who wait till the danger arrives, before 
they contribute the means of defence, will find themselves the 
victims of a miserable, mistaken economy, and fare like the 
miser who was plundered of his hoards because he would 
not pay for a lock to his door. It should never be forgotten 
that for some inscrutable reason Providence has permitted 
wars to rage at various times, in every country on the face 
of the earth, and that no nation can hope to escape them with- 
out a special dispensation, such as has never yet been granted. 
Neither remoteness of situation, the most wary prudence, the 
best-regulated dispensations, the strictest justice, nor the most 
exemplary forbearance, it would seem, can screen a nation from 
this, any more than from any other inevitable consequences of the 
crimes and follies of human nature. War is then but a natural 
consequence of the operation of human passions, and cannot 
avoided without changing the nature of man. The history of 
every age and nation seems to demonstrate this truth. The 
people, then, who clamour against paying a reasonable sum for 
the support of the Army or Navy—that is, for insurance against 
losses by war—and their representatives, who, actuated by con- 
siderations of personal popularity, lose sight of the obvious 
necessity of preparing in this warlike age against the hour which, 
like that of death, may not come to-day nor to-morrow, yet will 
surely como at last, are justly chargeable with a neglect of the 
first lessons of experience.” 


—Ian, Sir, &c., 
Clevedon, 


Henry N. SHoRE, 
Commander, B.N, (retired). 





[To rne Epitor or tue “Sprxcraror.”1 
Srr,—There are large numbers of loyal citizens anxious to 
help their country in her hour of need. No doubt they can 
do so negatively by going about their work as usual, thereby 
lessening the chances of panic and adding to the resources of 
the country, by not drawing gold out of the banks, by not 
selfishly storing the necessaries of life, thereby raising prices 
aguinst the poor, and so forth. But surely there must be ways 
by which they could give positive help to their country at the 
present crisis. Ireland, a poor country, is offering us the 
services of some two hundred thousand Volunteers, trained at 
her own expense; why should not England follow her example ? 
While this war is in progress it is of vital importance, not only 
that our Army should be kept at full war strength, but also 
that our industries and manufactures should be kept going, 
and it behoves us, therefore, to see that there is no wastage of 
force. And yet we have only to read the papers to see that 
there is an army of loyal men wasting their time playing 
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cricket, tennis, golf, not because they are not willing, but 
because they cannot do anything to serve their country. 
Might I respectf ully suggest that some of our leading public 
men should organize a patriotic society with the object of 
utilizing all this waste energy, which only wants direction P 

If there is nothing else to be done, why not drill P We could 
easily provide volunteers for such work as patrolling railways, 
signalling, &c., and so free our soldiers for active fighting. 
We might get into touch with the Labour Exchange so as to 
afford emergency help to industries hampered by the sudden 
calling up of the Reserves. Or we might ‘swear in special 
constables, and thereby set free the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
a seasoned and well-trained force of over ten thousand men, 
and perhaps other police forces. I have no doubt there are 
many other ways in which this waste force might be applied 
if such a movement were once started, and I trust, Mr. Editor, 
you may be able to see your way to support the project with 
your powerful pen.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD F. Graves. 

[We deal in our editorial columns with various ways of 
helping. Remember that for young men the first and best 
way to help is to join the Territorials. Organized drill is worth 
nnorganized drill a hundred times over.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE CIVILIAN FORCE. 
[To tux Epitor or tux “Srecraror.’’] 
pir,—National military service first, but national public 
service can be rendered by all, men and women. An appeal 
is made to all able-bodied citizens, householders, and property 
owners to enrol in the Civilian Force, and ensure thereby 
anefficient supply of patriotic citizens ready when needed to 
assist the authorities in the war emergency. Citizens not 
eligible or immediately available for military duty, but keenly 
desirous of doing something to assist in national services, 
should communicate without delay with the Civilian Force 
Headquarters, Aldwych, London, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. Mrrvorp, Secretary. 





THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”’) 

§$im,—The deputation which waited upon Mr. Herbert 
Samuel on July 16th, to present a recommendation with 
reference to the prevention of insanity, marked a distinct 
step in the right direction towards the lessening of the 
appalling number of certified people at present in our 
county and borough asylums. The President of the Local 
Government Board was petitioned to “enable and encourage 
county and borough and other local authorities to supply, or 
aid the supply of, homes intended for the treatment of early 
and uncertifiable mental cases, at the period when they can 
most easily be cured.” Asa member of the deputation and a 
signatory of the recommendation, perhaps you will allow me 
to amplify the report of the proceedings already given in the 
Press. The object of the movement is to prevent the certifica- 
tion of any person, unless such a step is rendered imperative— 
eg., where the individual can be proved to be homicidal, 
fixedly suicidal, dangerously violent, or affected with delusions 
which may seriously injure himself or others. 

Every physician and alienist can recall among bis wealthier 
patients cases of what is popularly known as “nervous 
breakdown ” which have been successfully restored to health 
by care in the early stages. It is acknowledged that such 
cases as these are a most prolific source of insanity, following 
on, as they do, mental disturbance, business worries, or pro- 
longed physical ill-health. These cases are alarmingly on the 
increase, and the natural result is that the number of certified 
persons is likewise increasing. Dr. Mott pointed out during 
the deputation that there are over ten thousand persons in 
the county asylums who have been inmates for over ten years. 
It is obvious, therefore, that some measure is urgently needed 
which will enable treatment to be undertaken in the early 
stages for all classes of the community, which will tend to cut 
short the attack, and do so without incurring the stigma of 
certification, with its consequent loss of citizenship, separa- 
tion from relatives, and other hardships. If the “reception 
homes” suggested by the deputation could be established, 
Preventive treatment for all classes would be possible, and, 
moreover, in a manner that would encourage, rather than dis- 
courage, the applicant. One reason why so little treatment 
is possible in the asylums is that both patients and doctors 





avoid certification until it is absolutely the only course 
remaining, as the dread of asylums and the stigma of 
having been certified remain with a patient for a lifetime, 
and consequently the cases received us inmates are often 
well-nigh hopeless, 

It has been proved that many of these patients, if treated 
in the early stages, before they have passed the borderline 
between sanity and insanity, are capable of being restored to 
mental well-being, and without the need for certification and 
its sequelae. These “ Homes” would be analogous to the 
medical wards of a General Hospital, as patients would be 
allowed to enter voluntarily and to leave when they chose, 
provided they previously had given notice of their intention 
to depart. It was suggested that contributions should be 
tendered by all patients whose means permitted, in the same 
way as is now done in county asylums. But these measures 
must necessarily be conducted on an absolutely voluntary 
basis; it must be made plain to the potential patients that 
they are not placing themselves under the “ Board of Control” 
—that is, that the proposed institutions are in no way what- 
ever connected with the Lunacy Commission or its administra- 
tion—for were this so it would effectually prevent the 
voluntary admission of patients, and consequently defeat the 
entire object of the proposed reform, which is the provision 
of places to which the public will come willingly. 

Allusion was made by Mr. Samuel to the provision con- 
tained in the Scottish Lunacy Laws for temporary certifica- 
tion, by which a person can be detained for six months on one 
medical certificate alone. Such a provision would admit of 
detention without the intervention of any legal procedure 
whatever, and its introduction into English law would not be 
at all upon the same lines as those recommended in the 
proposals laid by the deputation before Mr. Samuel. The 
deputation is unanimously of the opinion that measures such 
as here outlined would effectually lower the admissions to 
asylums, and be the means of rescuing many unfortunate 
people from hopeless insanity and restoring to many their 
mental balance.—I am, Sir, &c., Ivo Grerxie Cops, M.D. 

10 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 





HOWLERS. 
[To rue Eprron or tux “ Srectator.”) 
Srr,—The enclosed, which I cut out of a newspaper some time 


ago, is a good specimen of the “ howler.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. R. 





“The Bishop of Truro was examiner for the Camb. Locals at 
Liverpool. In a speech to a school at Launceston he said he was 
examining in English History. The period chosen was the time 
of Pitt, Fox, and Wilberforce. One girl wrote: ‘ Pitt was a great 
statesman. Fox was ditto ditto. He wrote a very good book on 
Martyrs. Pitt and Fox both died a month after each other. 
Wilberforce was the author of the slave trade, and his grandson is 
vicar of Seaforth,’ ” 





[To rue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I was recently examining a girls’ high school, and met 
with the following “howler”: Q. “What is an abstract 
noun?” A. “An abstract noun is the name of something 
which does not exist, as, for example, ‘ goodness,’” A school- 
master friend of mine received the other day this genuine 
“Spoonerism” from a young boy: “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the knee of an idol,” &,—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. 8. ARROWSMITH, 
The Vicarage, Hurstbourne-Tarrant, 
Andover, Hants. 





A MOTTO FOR LONDON, 
[To rue Epiron or tus “Srecraton.”] 
S1r,—Why not “Righteousness Exalteth a People,” or simply 
“ Righteousness Exalteth”? (See Proverbs xiv. 34.)—I am, 
Sir, &c., Z. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb, 
Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In euch instances, or in the case of “ Leiters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 





publication. 
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POETRY. 





THE DEAD VOLUNTEER. 


Hers lies a clerk who half his life had spent 
Toiling at ledgers in a city grey, . 
Thinking that so his days would drift awa 

With no lance broken in life’s tournament : 

But ever ’twixt the books and his bright eyes 
The gleaming eagles of the legions came, 

And horsemen charging under phantom skies 
Went thundering past beneath the oriflamme. 


And now those waiting dreams are satisfied, 
For in the end he heard the bugle call, 
And to his country then he gave his all 
When in the first high hour of life he died. 
And falling thus, he wants no recompense 
Who found his battle in the last resort ; 
Nor needs he any hearse to bear him hence 
Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 
XANTHUS. 








BOOKS. 


ee 


THE GREAT SOCIETY.* 

THE industrial linking-up of the world which we see to-day 
has been termed by economists the Great Industry, and Mr. 
Graham Wallas applies the phrase “The Great Society ” to the 
sociological aspect of the change. His book is an analysis of 
the general social organization of the large modern State, and 
is written “ with the practical purpose of bringing the know- 
ledge which has been accumulated by psychologists into touch 
with the actual problems of present civilized life.” The result 
is one of the most penetrating studies of recent years, a 
work in which we do not know whether to admire most the 
analytic power, the breadth of sympathy, or the admirable 
philosophic temper. Mr. Wallas’s sedate and equable reasoning 
is so cogent and clear that we have constantly to remind 
ourselves of its originality. His style is the model of 
what an argumentative style should be, apt and lucid, 
and relieved by telling phrases and memorable _illus- 
trations. At the moment there is a fairly widespread 
doubt as to whether our progress in civilization is on 
the right lines. Reformers attack obvious inequalities, but 
they forget the difficulties which are not obvious. Get rid of 
the starving poor and the idle rich and we have still to face 
“an increase in the number of clerks and mechanics and 
teachers with no essential change in their way of life.” The 
Victorian era believed in the transmission of acquired charac- 
teristics and each generation beginning where their fathers 
left off, but to-day we are more inclined to think that each 
generation starts in essentials where their fathers began. We 
have lost our faith in unchecked tides of progress and facile, 
effortless evolution. We are being driven, while yet there is 
time, to reconsider the basis of our social organization. The 
doctors who would diagnose the ills of the age are many, but 
there are apt to be both in diagnosis and prescription the very 
ills which they set out to remedy. Mr. Wallas has no easy 
way of salvation. Unlike Mr. Wells, he builds no modern 
Utopia, and is content if, after a searching examination, he can 
indicate a possible approach to a solution. He opposes to the 
current anti-intellectualism a sincere belief in the virtue of 
taking thought. 

He is primarily a psychologist, and in the first part 
examines the facts of human psychology is order to see 
how they can be adapted to the needs of the Great 
Society. The old utilitarian political economy had so strong 
an intellectualist bias that its cust-iron dogmas came to be 
mere lumber in the way of progress. But the new anti- 
intellectualism, which makes thought the servant of the 
instincts and the passions, as in Syndicalist philosophy, may 
prove a greater menace. Thought is in itself an instinct, 
and the value of civilization lies in the discovery that this 
instinct can be fed deliberately by collected material and 
sustained by an effort of the will. We need thought more 





* The Great Society: a Psychological Analysis, By Graham Wallas, London: 
Macmillan and Co, [7s. 6d, net.] 
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than ever if we are to find our way “through the vast 
impersonal complexities of the universe as we have learnt to 
see it.” Take the case of modern war. The old days of 
personal conflict, the wars of instinct, are largely gone, and the 
soldier may have to fight ten feet from his comrade on g 
Pbattle front of a hundred miles. Mr. Wallas deals with 
the various tendencies and motives which make up human 
psychology—fear, pleasure-pain, love, and hatred—and jingj. 
dentally provides some excellent historical sketches of the 
sociological creeds based on one or other, such as the doctrine 
of Hobbes and of the Utilitarians. There is a penetrating 
analysis of the meaning of love or pity as felt not for special 
individuals but for society as a whole, and an examination of the 
various arguments put forward for the alleged eternal necessity 
of war. He appreciates the dangers of the too sheltered life, 
and the moral results which may be a by-product of conflict, 
but argues that it would be both more effective and more 
economical if we aimed at these results directly, instead of 
trusting that we may find them among the accidents and 
uncertainties of a modern campaign. In an interesting chapter 
he protests against the exaggerations of those who have evolved 
a separate “psychology of the crowd” and argue. that the 
larger the nation is the more erratic and irrational must be 
the behaviour of its individual citizens. Here is an example of 
Mr. Wallas’s agreeable style; he is pleading for a recognition 
of the emotional conditions which are favourable to the growth 

of creative thought :— 

“Athens during the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. was 
not well governed; and if the British Empire had then existed, 
and if Athens had been brought within it, the administration of 
the city would undoubtedly have been improved in some important 
respects. But one does not like to imagine the effect on the 
intellectual output of the fifth century B.c. if even the best of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s public school subalterns had stalked daily 
through the agora, snubbing, as he passed, that intolerable 
bounder Euripides, or clearing out of his way the probably 
seditious group that were gathered round Socrates.” 


One may add that the subaltern type did frequently stalk 
through the agora in the form of chance visitors from 
Lacedaemon. 

The second part of the book examines existing forms of 
organization in the Great Society to try to discover how far 
they can be improved by a closer adaptation to psychological 
facts. Mr. Wallas takes three great types of organization— 
thought, will, and happiness. Like most inquirers, he reports 
badly on our organization of the first. Our various types 
of government by debate fall far short of perfection, or even 
of decent usefulness. He gives an amusing analysis of the 
ordinary debate in the House of Commonsand the intellectual 
slavery of Members. The Thought Organization is now the 
Cabinet, and in time, if the two-party system breaks down, it 
may be the Prime Minister alone, and since great Prime 
Ministers are uncommon the responsibility of taking thought 
for the nation would be transferred to the high permanent 
officials. That might mean a certain kind of efficiency, but it 
would also mean narrowness and mediocrity. He suggests as 
remedies a smaller House of Commons, the better organization 
of Committees, and the provision of a Prime Minister's 
department, “consisting of officials ‘seconded’ in early middle 
life from other departments and including the Government 
draftsman and his assistants.” As for the House of Lords, 
“one conceives of a possible ‘Second Chamber’ as a sort 
of panel of Royal Commissions, with sections sitting as often 
out of London as in London, and developing methods of 
inquiry as unlike as possible to the stereotyped system of 
question and answer by which most of the Royal Commissions 
of to-day save themselves the trouble of thinking about 
method at all.” 

The three chief Will Organizations are Private Property, 
the local State, and non-local Associations, organized on the 
basis of common occupation; and Mr. Wallas discusses the 
three doctrines which these three organizations in their 
extreme forms have evolved—Individualism, Socialism, and 
Syndicalism. It is not difficult to pick holes in the too 
arbitrary dogmas of the first. The second is partially 
accepted in practice in most places, but it looks as if its 
advance were stopped for the moment. It depends for its 
growth “on the continued efficiency and acceptability of the 
machinery by which the collective will is ascertained and 
expressed,” and ordinary methods of democratic representa- 
tion are growing suspect. The truth is that no single 
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and the sooner the doctrinaire learns this the better. 


oe “ Representation,” “Professionalism,” will all 
hae rs their mite of value to the improved machinery of 
the future. 


Mr. Wallas’s discussion of the organization of Happiness 
js in many ways the best thing in the volume. Happiness is 
pot Pleasure, though it may contain many pleasures; it is dis- 
tinguished by the fact “that it contains Memory of the past 
and Imagination of the future”—as good a definition as we 
are likely to get. Now the Great Society has not been con- 
spicuous so far for its happiness. “Its successes have rather 
been in the removal of certain specific causes of Unhappiness 
than in the production of positive Happiness.” Much attention 
is now being paid, in America and elsewhere, to what is called 
«scientific management,” based on sound psychology, but the 
economic value of happiness is still a little neglected, and 
indeed is rejected by an over-specialization which reduces 
a man to a cog in a machine. Mr. Wallus has much of 
interest to tell us as the result of his inquiries, and many 
wise suggestions for a better state of things; and in his plea 
for the more frequent use of happiness instead of efficiency 
asa social criterion he touches a matter which is vital if our 
material progress is not to be accompanied by spiritual retro- 
gression. Just as wealth is too dearly bought by a loss of 
liberty, so what may be a benefit on paper may in practice 
make for weakness and inertia. Here is sound advice in these 
days of government by sectional enthusiasts: “A spread of 
the spirit... of common-sense which shall prevent each 
specialist from asking or obtaining more than his fair share 
of his neighbours’ painful effort is a very real necessity at 
our present stage of democratic evolution.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER’S WIFE.* 


Mapame WappINGTON has laid her English readers under a 
fresh obligation. She has supplemented her Letters of a 
Diplomat’s Wife by a very interesting picture of her life in 
Paris during the years in which her husband was successively 
Minister of Public Instruction, Foreign Minister, and Prime 
Minister under Marshal MacMahon and for a few months 
under M. Grévy. She came to Paris almost immediately upon 
her marriage, and at a moment when social intercourse had 
become very difficult from the animosity that existed between 
the two branches of the Royalist party. This feeling was 
made the more acute by the exaggerated expectations which 
both entertained of a speedy restoration. One of Madame 
Waddington’s earliest experiences was at a party in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, when “a _ well-known fashionable 
woman of the extreme Legitimist party ” deliberately turned 
her back on the Comtesse de Paris. Another was to find 
herself mentioned by name every time that her hostess spoke 
toher. “Madame Waddington, étes-vous allée & l’opéra hier 
soir? Madame Waddington, vous montez & cheval tous les 
matins, jecrois?” Madame de B., she told her husband, must 
have said “ Waddington ” twenty times during my rather short 
visit. “Don’t you know why?” was the answer. It was that 
all the people “might know who you were and not say awful 
things about the‘ infecte Gouvernement.’” Another difficulty 
was what to do with her German friends. When her engage- 
ment was made public a member of the German Embassy said 
to her: “This is the end, I suppose, of our friendship; I can 
never go to see you when you are the wife of a French 
Deputy.” He was at once told that she could not give up her 
friends, but in the end they “drifted apart, without knowing 
why exactly.” If this was the feeling among educated French- 
men, it is not surprising that for many years after the war the 
German Military Attaché always returned from the annual 
review at Longchamps “in a shu carriage.” Madame Wad- 
dington did not begin to read the newspapers regularly until 
her husband had been a Minister for some time, and then she 
was astonished to find how much politics interested her. But 
it was usually a painful interest. The best chance that the 
Third Republic had was lost by the determination of the 
various sections of the Conservative element in the Assembly 
to fight each for its own hand. Neither Royalists nor 
Legitimists could give up their dreams of a Royalist or an 
Imperialist. Restoration, and so long as these ideas continued 
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By Mary King Waddington. 


* My Fi st Years as a Prenchwoman, 1876-9. 
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to dominate their political action the much-desired Union of 
the Centres remained impossible. 

M. Waddington’s accession to office did not at first 
make his wife's position any pleasanter. Any woman who 
marries a foreigner finds it hard to make her life in a new 
country, and the difficulty, says Madame Waddington, is 
greater in France than anywhere else. “French people are 
set in their ways, and there is so little sympathy with any- 
thing that is not French.” It was not merely that the people 
she met at dinner did not talk to her about America or about 
Rome, where she had lived for seven years. They did not even 
take the trouble to find topics of general interest. Their talk 
was “exclusively French, almost Parisian, very personal, with 
stories and allusions to people and things I knew nothing 
about.” But, after all, as M. Waddington explained to her, it 
was only that everyone took for granted that the wife of a 
French politician would be interested in political conversation. 
She admits, indeed, that her life became at once “very full,” 
and she soon learned to see the good side of unfamiliar customs. 
Even the “arranged marriages” so general in France dis- 
closed their better sideas she became acquainted with them. 
At first it seemed very strange that the courting should 
consist in the young lady, very well dressed (always in the 
simplest tenue de jeune fille), being taken to the theatre by her 
father and mother, and very often her grandmother, and placed 
in the front of the box, while the young man sat in the stalls, 
where he could “study his future wife without committing 
himself.” But in the end she came to think that these mar- 
riages turned out as well as any other. It was something 
that they should generally be made “by people of the same 
monde, accustomed to the same way of living, and the fortunes 
as nearly alike as possible.” And then, by way of contrast, 
she tells of a Frenchwoman who often visited the house 
where Madame Waddington lived with her three sisters, and 
was “very worried about this family of girls, all very happy 
at home and contented with their lives.” One day this friend 
came with a proposal of marriage. “A charming man, a 
Frenchman not too young, with a good fortune, a title, and a 
chiteau, had seen Madame King’s daughters in the ball-room 
and the hunting field, and would very much like to be pre- 
sented and make his cour.” To the question “ Which one?” 
no answer was given, so the sisters threw themselves into the 
comic side of the transaction, and proposed that the young 
man should come on a certain day when each of the four 
should “show off her particular talent.” One was to play, 
another to sing, a third, “the polyglot of the family,” 
to speak several languages, while the fourth, who “never 
spoke to strangers if she could help it,” would sit very well 
dressed at the tea-table “looking like a stately maitresse de 
maison,” and welcome the guest. But the difference of 
national character proved an unsurmountable obstacle. “ We 
confided all these plans to the Duchesse, but she was quite put 
out with us, wouldn’t bring the young man, nor tell us his 
name. We never knew who he was.” 

M. Waddington’s first Ministry came to an end with the 
dismissal of Jules Simon by Marshal MacMahon on May 16th, 
1877. He was a Republican, though a very moderate one, 
and the Duc de Broglie’s short term of office was simply 
an experiment in the opposite direction. It came to an end 
with the elections that followed in the autumn, and in 
December the Marshal realized that he must put up with a 
Ministry of the Left and sent for M. Dufaure. Madame 
Waddington would have been better pleased if her husband 
had not been included in the new Government, for al! the 
“Society” of Paris was violently opposed to it. But this 
feeling soon passed, and the Foreign Office, to which 
Waddington was now appointed, provided her with many 
interesting associates. Moreover, 1878 was the year of the 
Exhibition, and the wife of the Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
to take her part in innumerable enteriainments. When she 
found herself compelled to be at home on one afternoon in 
the week she insisted on introducing a tea-table. Very few 
of the men availed themselves of the novelty, and the few 
Deputies who “didn’t exactly like to refuse a cup of tea 
offered them by the Minister’s wife” only pretended to sip it, 
and then replaced it on the table. But even on these occasions 
there were compensations, as when Madame Waddington, 
“merely to say something,” made a remark about an hotel 
in Rome, and had for answer, “Je n’en sais rien, Madame; 
je n'ai jamais quitté Paris, et je m’en vante”; or when, at a 
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great dinner at the Elysée, Marshal MacMahon, who had Mrs. 
Grant, the wife of the United States President, next him, 
answered her opening sentence by, “Madame Waddington, je 
vous en prie, dites 4 Madame Grant que je ne puis pas 
répondre; je ne comprends pas l'anglais; je ne puis pas 
parler avec elle.” But the military sternness of this 
appeal did not prevent Mrs. Grant from renewing 
her attack upon the Marshal all through dinner. There 
was a great ball at the Quai d’Orsay towards the close 
of the Exhibition, and considerations of space determined the 
hostess, while sending invitations to every Senator and Deputy, 
to include only such of their wives as she knew personally. 
From one gentleman whose wife was left out she had an 
indignant response: “‘M. X., Député, ne valsant qu’avec sa 
femme, a I'honneur de renvoyer la carte d’invitation que le 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres et Madame Waddington lui 
ont adressée pour la soirée du 28.’ ... It was unanimously 
decided that the couple must be invited—a gentleman who 
went to balls only to dance with his wife must be encouraged 
in such exemplary behaviour.” 

After the Marshal’s resignation early in 1879, Waddington 
became the chief of the first Cabinet appointed by his 
successor. But he soon understood that the disappearance 
of MacMahon meant that the young Republic “ must have its 
fling,” and that for the moment “the moderate, experienced 
man had no chance.” There was a ten days’ crisis at the end of 
December, and when Madame Waddington paid her farewell 
visit to Madame Grévy she had to find her own way down- 
stairs. “No servant was visible either on the stairs or in the 
hall, and my own footman opened the door to let me out.” 





RESTATEMENT AND REUNION* 


WE are always specially grateful when a Christian scholar, 
whose main effort is spent upon problems of theology, turns 
aside to write with simplicity upon the essentials of the faith. 
The facts will be the well-known facts, and the doctrines the 
received doctrines—because, as Jowett once put it, “the words 
of eternal life must always be few”; but in the statement of 
these elementary truths there is apt to be an unusual insight, 
and so a fineness and intimacy, and also a sense of proportion, 
that come of the scholar’s temperament. Mr. Streeter’s first 
essay in this little volume will be read, we are sure, with 
thankful appreciation, not only by those who sympathize with 
the fight he is making for the cause of liberty, but by religious 
persons who profoundly distrust modern criticism and all its 
works; and we think it would be worth while to republish it 
as an independent tract for circulation among young people 
of intelligence. They could not fail to recognize that the 
writer was in touch with the experience he describes and com- 
mends to them; and they would approach with respect the 
convictions and practices which result in that experience. We 
cannot give even a résumé of Mr. Streeter’s argument, but one 
sentence may be quoted as containing the conclusion of the 
whole matter :-— 

« If we follow Christ, we inevitably attain a freedom and a full- 
ness of life hitherto not experienced; and this is accompanied by 
an opening of the eyes, a quickening of the spiritual sense, a 
training of the moral ‘ taste,’ or whatever one may choose to call it, 
which enables us to see by direct perception that this is the 
highest and best life.” 

From this doctrine of Experience as the test of truth, we arrive 
at the true doctrine of Authority, which is treated in the 
second essay. Authority represents the experience of the 
past, expressed in such a way as to exhibit its intrinsic reason- 
ableness, and so appeal to those that come after. “ Authority 
is the parent’s right, a sign-post to point the direction, a 
lantern to illumine the road, which leads to the city of Truth.” 
But if this authority poses as infallible, as it does in the 
Church of Rome, it necessarily provokes disagreement when- 
ever reason is roused to criticize tradition ; and so it impedes, 
instead of stimulating, the movement of faith in the individual. 
Mr. Streeter accordingly draws certain conclusions—(1) that 
the only authority which can weigh with men in an age of un- 
settlement is that of the men of highest character who are 
known torespect their intellectual conscience; (2)thatthe Church 
cannot recover its old authority until it makes room for such 
men; (3) that the possibility of such an inclusion depends upon 
the allowance by the Church of a restatement of certain truths. 





* Restatement and Reunion, By B. H. Streete® London: Macmillan and 
Co. (2s. 6d, net.] 
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“No statement,” he says, “in the Creeds can be either unim. 
portant or untrue; but, on the other hand, any statement ma 
require reinterpretation in order to convey the same essential 
meaning which it was originally intended to convey”; and he 
illustrates from the virgin birth :— 

“This item of the Gospel tradition was i i : 
the Creed as a concrete om matter-of-fact Poe soneeg which 28 
guard and express that same fundamental belief which Was 
expressed by St. John in the Janguage of contemporary meta. 
physic in the words ‘the Logos became flesh.’ Now from the 
— of view of historical evidence, the records of the Birth and 

nfancy of our Lord stand admittedly on a different footing from 
the records of His public ministry. The question of their exact 
historical value is still receiving careful investigation at the 
hands of many scholars, anda general agreement amongst those com. 
petent to pronounce upon such a subject has not yet been reached, 
But in the event of a consensus of Christian scholars concluding 
that their historical value is slight, I do not think that Christians 
need feel any sense of loss—provided that in the interval theo. 
logians have been able to arrive at an equally clear and straight. 
forward expression, in terms of contemporary thought, of the 
essential fact that in Jesus Christ human and divine meet, each 
in a unique and perfect manifestation.” 
The third essay takes up the challenge of the Bishop of 
Zanzibar, and attempts an answer to the question, “‘ What does 
the Ecclesia Anglicana stand for?” Mr. Streeter agrees with 
those divines, like Hooker and George Herbert, who find the 
differentia of the Church of Englund in sanity and charity, 
a reasonableness and comprebhensiveness which are prepared to 
recognize truth wherever it may be found, and specifically te 
distrust Latin theology, with its logical deductions and defini. 
tions. Consequently he urges that the problem of theological 
restatement belongs especially to the English Church. The 
last essay in the book attempts an investigation into the 
character of the Church of the future, and prepares for the 
discussion by a sketch of its history in the past. The final 
essay is so packed with matter that we cannot attempt the 
most brief summary of its contents; but we must note the 
wise reflection that, as the various divisions of Christendom 
have “specialized” in different aspects of the Christian life, 
reunion cannot proceed on the basis of discarding all but the 
“common denominator.” 

Mr. Streeter’s book was in type before the appearance of 
the Bishop of Oxford’s pamphlet on The Basis of Anglican 
Fellowship, but it furnishes, in our judgment, the best 
answer to that unwise pronouncement which has yet appeared. 
To a more specific answer Mr. Streeter devotes a brief intro- 
duction, which is polite, and even sympathetic, without any 
sacrifice of principle. The controversy will not have been 
barren if it bas stimulated intelligent Churchmen toa more 
careful study of their first principles, and no work that we 
have seen seems 80 likely to help in such a study as this little 
book of two hundred pages by the editor of Foundations. 





BOTANY: SERIOUS AND POPULAR.* 
Botanists, who have been awaiting a new, comprehensive, and 
authoritative work on British plants, will not be disappointed 
with the first published volume of The Cambridge British 
Flora.' It promises to be a really great and important publi- 
cation which all serious students of British plants will desire 
to possess. Dr. OC. E. Moss is the general author and editor; 
but the leading British field-botanists have contributed their 
peculiar knowledge of the critical genera. The work is to be 
completed in ten volumes, of which Vol. Il. is the first to 
appear. The pages of the Spectator are not the place in which 
to discuss priority in nomenclature, nomina conservanda, 
whether Monocotyledons or Dicotyledons are more primitive, 
or the most rational method of treating the terrific genus 
Saliz. We must be content here to draw the attention of 
our readers to the book and to describe its main features. 
Each quarto volume of text is accompanied by a similar 
volume of plates. They are uncoloured drawings made 
by Mr. E. W. Hunnybun from living plants, and repro- 
duced by photography. ‘The clean, firm lines of a skilful 





* (1) The Cambridge British Flora. By C. E. Moss, D.Sc., F.L.S, Illustrated 
from Drawings by E. W. Hunnybun. Vol. IIl., Text and Pilates. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. [£2 10s. net. ]——(2) British Flowering Plants. 
lilustrated by 300 Coloured Plates from Drawings by Mrs. Henry Perrin. 
With detailed Descriptive Notes and an Introduction by Professor Boulges, 
F.L.S. Vols. I. and II. London: Bernard Quaritch. [£15 15s. net the set 
4 vols. |——(3) Flowering Plants of the Riviera: a Descriptive Account of 1,800 
of the More Interesting Speciex, By H. Stuart Thompson, F.L.S. ith an 
Introduction by A. G. Tansley. 24 Coloured Plates by Clarence Bicknell, and 
Reproductions of 16 Photographs of Vegetation by the Author. London : 
Longmans and Co. [10s. 6d. net.]——(4) Physiological Plant Anatomy. By 
Dr. G. Haberlandt. Translated from the 4th German edition by Montage 
Drummond, B,A., F.L.S, London; Macmillan and Co, [25s. net.] 
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in almost every case, succeeded in giving a 
t of the character and habit of the plant. 
The objects of the text, we are told, are three. First, an 
t is made to register the present state of knowledge 
ype to British plants—their classification, their names, 
ie characters, and their distribution. In certain cases 
mape of distribution are given. Seeenly, an attempt is 
made to relate British plants to the allied forms of foreign 
yuntries. And thirdly, a hope is entertained that the work 
will do much to stimulate the study of variations and distri- 
bution. The systematic arrangement is novel to most English 
botanists, for that of the great Germans, Engler and Prantl, is 
followed. As regards names, the Vienna and Brussels rules 
are followed; and we are thankful to see that no futile efforts 
are made to invent English common names. We are spared 
“The few-flowered spike-rush” for Scirpus paucijlorus, The 
resent volume includes some thirty large and small genera 
and the families Salicacex to Chenopodiacez. In determining 
the size of the species a middle course has been adopted, and 
the species are considerably narrower than Bentham’s. As an 
instance, twenty species of Saliz are recognized, and, of course, 
varieties, subvarieties, and formae, The present volume treats 
of numerous trees; among them the neglected forms of elm 
are for the first time scientifically dealt with. There is an 
amazing amount of ordered information in the book, and the 
work is verily one that the botanists of this country may be 
proud of when completed. 
We pass next to a book for the luxurious. The four 
magnificent but, unfortunaiely, costly volumes on British 
Flowering Plants,? of which the first two volumes are before 
us, are rather a treat for rich lovers of plants than for humble 
students of botany. “To those who appreciate flowers they 
are as personal friends. Valuing them as such, it is pleasant 
to have their portraits.” This gives the key to the book’s 
eharacter. Mrs. Perrin bas prepared a series of some three 
bundred full-page coloured plates of representative plants. 
They are admirable water-colour drawings, and a delight to 
look at. It is impossible to bestow too high praise on the 
work of this gifted artist, who has managed, in almost every 
case, to give the exact character and colouring of the plant. 
Engler’s arrangement has again been followed, and of the 
hundred families of British seed plants all but twelve are 
represented. It is, of course, merely a selection, but the 
choice has been a happy one. Professor Boulger has supplied 
a suitable text to accompany the handsome plates. His intro. 
duction gives quite a complete and simple account of the 
structure of a flowering plant. Then two pages of Jetterpress 
accompany each plate. Into these he has managed to com- 
press a wonderful amount: partly, what may be called scientific 
knowledge about the plant and its life; partly, legend, verse, 
history, and folk-lore. The result is a handsome volume, as 
we have said, to delight the lover of our wild plants. The 
pity is that so few can afford the necessary fifteen guineas: if 
they can do so, they will never regret the cost of a most 
charming and sumptuous book. 
The next volume before us isa much smaller and more humble 
work, but one which ought to find purchasers. Of the many 
thousand visitors to the Riviera each season, a certain number 
are struck by the richness of the wild flora, and would like a 
book from which they can name the plants. Mr. H. Stuart 
Thompson’s Flowering Plants of the Riviera® goes some way 
towards supplying the want. It is not perfect, and does not 
profess to be complete. He calls it a descriptive account of 
eighteen hundred of the more interesting species. The little 
coloured figures are extremely good, and one wishes there 
were more than one hundred and twelve of them. Mr. 
Tansley contributes a readable and instructive general account 
of the Riviera vegetation. Mr. Thompson has compiled some- 
what similar and equally useful handbooks on Alpine plants. 
He works on scientific lines, does not pretend to deal with 
critical genera such as Hieracium, gives notes on distributian, 
suppresses all description of very common species which 
every field-botanist must be acquainted with, and he supplies 
an analytical key to the genera only. The author writes with 
local knowledge. There are many points that might be 
criticized. “ Inconspicuous weeds” are summarily dealt with, 
Nevertheless, the tourist-botanist should make a note to get 
the book against another visit to the South of France. 
lastly, reverting once more to the serious side of botany, 
we have space only to deal briefly with Dr. G. Haberlandt’s 
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Physiological Plant Anatomy. Theauthor, who is Professor of 
Botany at Berlin, has a high reputation in his native country, 
and the great work which he first published thirty years ago 
has been brought fairly up-to-date. The present English 
translation of the fourth German edition has been satisfac- 
torily accomplished by Mr. Montagu Drummond. It is a 
stiff but readable account of the subject, well illustrated 
with numerous clear figures. Starting with cytology, Dr. 
Haberlandt surveys the whole of plant-structure, and 
develops the physiological side, on which he is eminently an 
authority. The notes with references to authorities are con- 
signed to the end of the volume. There is a complete index 
of plant-names, but the subject-index might have been fuller 
and more detailed. 





CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL.® 

WE are compelled to wonder at the growth of a hospital, as 
at the growth of a child, to marvel that this little person, 
of tentative, unskilled powers, of insistent will and powerless 
limbs, is destined to attain to all we know of man’s estate. 
In the same way from the little house of charity has spring this 
vast, bewildering organization, with its tens of thousands of 
patients, its life, corporate and individual. And the history 
of the Charing Cross Hospital has an especial interest, 
because, to carry on the metaphor, it is the history of an 
experiment in eugenics, of the attempt to produce healthy 
life from the blend and interaction of hospital and medical 
school. The scheme was devised in 1815 by Dr. Benjamin 
Golding, with a foresight rare in a young man of twenty. 
eight. “I opened my house,” he wrote, “to such poor persons 
as desired gratuitous advice.” The school was the first to 
be carried on with scientific and financial soundness, not as a 
private speculation by individual philanthropists. Among its 
early students were Livingstone, and, in 1842, Huxley, and 
from 1821 to 1914 the story is one of almost unhindered 
growth. 

This record of strong purpose and undefeated energy, which 
might with equal justice be considered as history or as 
biography, has been given to us by Dr. Hunter for the 
most part as obiter dicta; he has been content to contribute 
only a small proportion of the actual text, and to leave the 
“famous men” to speak of their own experience. Where he 
himself takes over the task his writing is careful and definite, 
with an unconventional, but not vexatious, use of italics, 
Putting aside, however, all question of praise or criticism, it 
must be admitted that there are few of us who can share, or 
even understand, the writer’s love for his hospital, and, con- 
sequently, few who will care to read every word of this amazing 
preduct of labour and enthusiasm, of this encyclopaedia of 
every person and every event connected with the history of 
Charing Cross—and sometimes very loosely connected, as is 
the case with the touching story from Rab and his Friends, 
Nothing has been left out, neither the roll of names, nor the 
agenda of meetings, nor the further developments of doctrines 
taught in the school, But, if some of us are lacking 
in patience or in leisure, here is a fascinating little account 
of old London, with some forty illustrations and plates, 
which are full of delight for those whose lives are entangled 
in this great city. Especially admirable is a “map” of the 
Strand, Charing Cross, and Westminster as they were in 1560 
or thereabouts. If there is a reader who can discover without 
pleasure Drury Lane, with its green hedges, where it runs by 
the side of Convent Garden, and the Hay Market, and the 
Strand itself, travelling from the Metropolis to the city of 
Westminster, he has indeed been left untouched by the spirit 
of London. 





THE HUSSITE WARS.t 
Count Lirzow published a year or two ago a work on The 
Life and Times of Master John Hus, which has taken its place 
as the standard English book on the subject. He has now 
followed up bis biography with a volume which gives, for the 
first time in English, a detailed account of the wars which 
followed the condemnation and martyrdom of his hero. The 
Hussite Wars is, from the nature of the subject, lacking to 
some extent in the sustained and unified interest which the 


* Historical Account of Charing Cross Hospital and Medical School, By William 
Hunter, M.D., F.R.S. Edia. London: John Murray, [2ls, net.) 





+ The Hussite Wars, By the Count Latzow. London; J, M. Dent and Song, 
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noble figure of Hus gave to its predecessor; but Count Liitzow 
has found in the great military leader, John Zizka, a personality 
which lightens up the first part of his story, and he gives a 
further interest to his narrative by emphasizing the place 
which the Hussite Wars hold in the national imagination of 
Bohemia. Gindely has already laid stress on this aspect of 
the struggle, and has pointed out that whereas in the other 
troubles of Bohemian history the peasant was generally a 
mere sufferer, deprived of his religious creed or of his worldly 
goods, but never defending himself, “in the Hussite Wars 
he had himself been a fighter; he had been a victorious 
warrior, and his flail and fighting club had successfully 
beaten back the enemies of his country and his faith.” This 
national faith in the justice of the Bohemian cause has 
survived centuries in which the conventional histories repre- 
sented the Hussites as brutal and unreasoning savages, a view 
which was largely based upon the Historia Bohemica of 
ZEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., who connected the 
Hussite movement with the indecent fanatics known as the 
Adamites, of whom Zizka so strongly disapproved that on one 
occasion he burned fifty of them. 

The modern view of the Hussite Wars begins with the 
History of Bohemia, published in the earlier nineteenth 
century by Palacky, whose account of the episode was written, 
says Count Liitzow, “with an amount of courage which 
English readers can, perhaps, hardly realize.” The wars were 
no mere outbreak of fanaticism, and they were not entirely 
religious in origin. The Bohemians were certainly opposed 
to the Roman Church, and they held very strongly the 
necessity of communion in both kinds; but Count Liitzow 
shows that their struggle was also connected with a revival 
of Slavic national feeling, and with the spread of democratic, 
and even communistic, theories among the people. It was 
natural that contemporary observers should be impressed 
by the religious aspect of the conflict, and indeed the 
Hussites were generally known as the Utraquists (“sub 
utraque specie”), a distinction which continued until 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War and the sup- 
pression of religious freedom in Bohemia. The Utraquist 
position was the legacy of the murdered Hus, and when, 
on the death of King Venceslas, his brother, Sigismund, 
the betrayer of Hus, succeeded to the Bohemian throne, 
the twenty-four years’ struggle began. During the first 
five years the Hussites had the great advantage of the 
military genius of Zizka. He died of plague in 1424, at a 
moment when there was a real chance of the establishment in 
Bohemia of a national church and a national kingdom under 
a Slavic dynasty. His death did not put an end to this possi- 
bility, nor did all hope of its realization disappear until the 
battle of Lipany. The settlement which followed the Emperor 
Sigismund’s triumph at Lipany left no room for nationalistic 
aspirations, but it included something of the nature of a com- 
promise on the religious question, for it sanctioned the 
reception of Holy Communion in both kinds. Count Liitzow’s 
whole book is an interesting study in the connexion of theo- 
logical disputes with military movements, and it is a most 
important addition to our knowledge of the history of 
Bohemia. We hope that he will continue his task, and will 
tell us the circumstances in which the compacts, with which 
his present story ends, “ were successively repudiated by the 
Roman and the Bohemian Churcb.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue rapidity with which the political storm-certre shifted 
last week from Belfast to Berlin is reflected in the August 
magazines. The first place in the Nineteenth Century is, 
indeed, held by an article—now somewhat inopportune—on 
“Our Dwindling Army,” in which Lord Roberts begins by 
saying: “ Engrossed as our people are in the present political 
crisis, it is difficult to get them to pay heed to the Regular 
Army.” How little even the wisest of us can foresee what a 
month may bring forth! The statement of chief interest 
to-day in Lord Roberts’s able article is that the Army is short 
of its numbers by eleven thousand men. He analyses the 
reasons of this shortage with his usual acumen, and attributes 
it mainly to the adoption of the “ ten-per-cent. rule,” or the 
War Office regulation that no unit shall be allowed to have 
on its rolls more than ten per cent. of re-engaged men—that 
is, men who are allowed, after nine years with the colours, to 





e tt 
enter into a new engagement under which they may serve 
for a total period of twenty-one years, and so qualify Pte. 
pension. In one of its periodical fits of economy, the We. 
Office—probably at the bidding of the Treasury—decided ty 
cut down the number of such pensions as far ag 
Here is the result—due, as Lord Roberts justly asserts, to the 
feeling that faith has been broken with recruits who joined 
the Army under the distinct assurance that, if they 
satisfaction as soldiers, they would all have the option given 
them of serving on for pensions. Lord Roberts concludes 
reminding us that the ranks of the Regular Army were k 
full in the days of the Peninsular War by the enlistment ot 
Volunteers from the compulsorily trained Militia (under the 
Local Militia Act of 1808), and repeats his well-know, 
suggestion that universal training for home defence 
ean alone solve the recruiting problem. The present 
state of affairs will cause many to lay this suggestion 
to heart who have hitherto regarded it as little mor 
than a “ devout imagination."——Sir H. H. Johnstog 
discusses the mutual policies of “Germany, Russia, ang 
Austria-Hungary” in a very able article, to which, as be 
observes in a postscript, the events of the last few days give 
“the air of a belated prophecy.” His text is the new trend 
which has lately made itself conspicuous in the foreign policy 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, “a renewal of that move. 
ment indicated by the hackneyed phrase Drang nach Osten.” 
This policy envisaged the possibility of the “clipping of the 
Russian colossus” by a firm alliance between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Balkan States, and the building up 
of a great Central European Confederation. The attack on 
Servia, which has brought Russia into the field in her 
historic réle of the champion of Slavdom, seems to con. 
travene Sir Harry Johnston’s reading of the situation. We 
can hardly understand his expressing the hope that France 
and Britain might remain neutral in the present struggle— 
“their foreign policy would indeed be fatuous if it landed 
them in a ruinous war to make Russia mistress of the Balkan 
Peninsula !”"——-Miss Edith Sellers contributes an extremely 
interesting study of “The Murdered Archduke,” in which she 
explains how Franz Ferdinand was converted by the logic of 
events from “his old belief that Russia, not Germany, was 
Austria’s natural ally,” even though it was a fact that “no 
people jarred on him so much as the Germans.” His 
dominating ambition was to bring about the federation of 
the Empire over which he seemed destined to rule, “ because 
he held that, until the Empire was federated, and Slavs had 
taken their place side by side with Austrians and Hungarians 
on terms of equality, there could be no justice there, and 
therefore no peace.”——-We need say little about Sir West 
Ridgeway’s article on “The Responsibility for the Irish 
Crisis,” as the turn of events has thrown it into the 
background.——Mr. C. S. Goldman, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Telephone Committee, compares our tele- 
phone service with those of other countries in order to 
ask “What is Wrong with the Telephone?” He thinks 
that “the only possible solution of the whole problem 
is to take the control of the service right away from the Post 
Office and place it under a board of business men who will run 
it on commercial lines.” Mr. Alexander Carlyle publisbee, 
with the necessary annotation, “ More New Letters of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” of which the most interesting were written 
from Craigenputtock to her husband whilst he was in London 
seeking a publisher for Sartor Resartus. They establish the 
fact—if it needed establishing—that, after five years of mar- 
riage, Mrs. Carlyle was very much in love with her husband. 
We may also mention Professor Leacock’s critical essay 
on “American Humour,” Miss Gore-Booth’s discussion of 
“Women’s Wages,” and Lord Eversley’s study of “Mane 
Antoinette and Barnave.” 

The only article in the National Review which has any 
bearing on the European situation is that on “The Serajevo 
Tragedy ” by Count Henry Liitzow, who was recently Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador in Rome. We are there told that the 
late Archduke Franz Ferdinand exerted his influence in favour 
of Servia, which would otherwise have been attacked by 
Austria-Hungary in 1909, when Germany was standing by 
“in shining armour” to keep the ring. Count Liitzow adds 
that, even after the assassination of the Archduke, “nothing 
is further from the minds of the rulers in Vienna and 
Budapest than the wish to pick a quarrel with Servia in which 
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the Dual Monarchy has nothing to gain and much to lose. 
Gelf-defence, and the wish to put an end to an intolerable 
situation, could alone force the venerable Emperor—the pillar 

European peace—to take measures which—it would be idle 
© he fact—are loudly demanded from him in 


saouise t 
og quarters.” Belgrade “is hypnotized by the Great 
on idea, which in plain language means the dismember- 


ment of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the absorption 
of ite Servian-speaking provinces. ... Can it therefore be a 
matter for surprise if Austria-Hungary should feel constrained 
ty address to Belgrade a friendly reminder [sic] of the duties 
of neighbourhood, as prescribed by the comity of 
nations?” It is evident that the Austrian idea of “ friendli- 
”ig somewhat different from that held in the West of 

The real gist of Count Liitzow’s explanation of 
the situation which bas led up to war lies in two later 
sentences :— 

“Iet no one accuse Austria-Hungary of overbearingness 
towards a weak neighbour, for never would Servia play so bold a 

e did she not imagine herself supported by powerful wire- 
far away. Public opinion is getting restive, both in 
jenna and Budapest; the question is frequently asked: How 
would Russia act were any neighbouring Power to tolerate asso- 
gations only for the purpose of preaching sedition in Finland, or 
would the German Government brook any foreign interference 
between itself and its Polish-speaking subjects? ” 
— In the “ Episodes of the Month ” the editor reminds us that 
*England’s danger is Germany’s opportunity,” and that there is 
probably some connexion between the European crisis and the 
belief that our hands were tied by our domestic difficulties. 
Germany, he reminds us, “has been trying to pick a quarrel 
with Russia and pin-pricking France throughout this year— 
‘Civil War year in England.’”——We are glad to see that Lord 
Roberts’s admirable speech in the debate on the Amending 
Bill, with its brief but weighty words on the meaning of 
military discipline, has been reprinted as an article in this 
sumber.——In connexion with “The Hundred Years’ Peace 
Celebrations,” Mr. A. G. Bradley gives a short but very 
interesting sketch of the military operations by which 
Canada was saved from the Americans in 1812-14. Mr. 
B. H. Holland calls attention to “The London Housing 
Difficulty,” which he admits to be beyond the power of the 
London County Council to deal with; while Lady Selborne, 
in “Imperialism and Motherhood,” shows that the English 
mother is twice as good as the German in the matter of 
keeping her babies alive, and the voting New Zealander and 
Australian far better than either. 

An interesting number of the Contemporary Review is 
headed by a sympathetic and thoughtful study of “ Mr. 
Chamberlain” by Sir Edward Cook. The “core of funda- 
mental belief” which may be held to have given unity to 
that statesman’s meteoric career is to be found in his defini- 
tion of the English system of government as “a joint-stock 
or co-operative enterprise in which every citizen is a share- 
holder, and of which the dividends are recoverable in the 
improved health and the increase in the comfort and happi- 
ness of the community.” Mr. Chamberlain’s career was 
wnique in our political history “in that he destroyed for a 
long period the efficiency of each of the parties to which in 
turn he was attached.” “His success was of personality 
and of inspiration”—well typified in the story of the 
Birmingham working man who was pressed to state what 
party he belonged to, and would say nothing more than “I 
follow Mr. Chamberlain.”——In Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson’s 
estimate of the character of “The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand” we note the statement that “his policy never 
wavered; it was neither German nor Slav, but simply 
Habsburg. He weighed men and tendencies in a dynastic 
balance, and accepted or rejected them simply as they rose 
or sank in the scale of dynastic interests.” Dr. Seton- Watson 
adds that the new Heir Apparent, the Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph, has hitherto “given no indication of signal 
ability,” but that he “has an absolutely clean record, enjoys 
great popularity, and has a charming consort worthy of him.” 
—Herr Theodor von Sosnosky bas written, from the Austrian 
standpoint, a critical survey of “The Balkan Policy of the 
Habsburg Empire,” in which he expresses the opinion that the 
wisest course for Austria would have been to annex Servia in 
1909, and thus to obtain a free hand to clear up matters in 
the Balkans. He assures us that Italy was then prepared to 
fight Austria, if she could bave obtained a more powerful 











ally, and had gone so far as to print her mobilization notices, 
which were afterwards redated and used for the Tripoli 
expedition. “Some of these documents, interesting as to 
Italy's faithlessness to allies, have found their way to Austria, 
and brought incontrovertible proof that Italy was ready in 
the year 1909 to fall upon her ally in the rear if this ally had 
been attacked from the other side.” Herr von Sosnosky 
believes that the late Archduke favoured this militant policy 
—“if bis hands had not been bound he would probably long 
ago have put an end to the intriguing and provocative 
behaviour of Servia.” This is directly at variance with 
Count Liitzow’s statement mentioned above. In a technical 
discussion of “ Valuation for Rating Purposes,” Sir J. Tudor 
Walters, M.P., points out that “a uniform valuation of property 
in land and houses is a necessity for the simplification of 
local rating and national taxation,” and shows what a 
confused medley of valuations is at present in existence, 
He advocates the transfer of all valuations for local 
rates and taxes to the State Valuation Department, 
the cost of which should be borne by the Treasury. Mr. 
Gilbert Coleridge, in “The Polite Wolf,” gives a pleasant 
account of the ways of a tame wolf, who had unfortunately to 
end his days in the Zoo, as he was too strong and vivacious for 
private ownership; Sir John Macdonell reviews “Tha 
Modern Conceptions of Liberty ” which have arisen since John 
Stuart Mill; Professor Vernon Bartlet discusses “ The 
Right to a Living Wage ” from the standpoint of the Christian 
thinker, in connexion with the manifesto recently issued by 
the Council for Christian Witness on Social Questions; while 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell gives a most interesting account of the 
Court of Domestic Relations which was started three years 
ago, as a branch of the Chicago Municipal Court, to deal with 
matrimonial troubles and offences, and which she rightly calls, 
if we may judge by her narrative of its results, “A Court of 
Hope and Goodwill.” 

The black curtain of tragedy has been let down upon the 
European stage so suddenly that there is little of its shadow 
thrown upon the magazines. The article in the Fortnightly 
which touches most closely on the portentous events now 
shaping themselves is Mr. Ellis Barker’s inquiry into the 
causes and consequences of the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke. It is supposed that the anti-Serb policy of Austria 
was largely attributable to Franz Ferdinand. His name was 
associated with the idea of a third realm within the compli- 
cated circle of Austrian rule. This was to be a South Slav nation 
consisting of Croatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. Toaccomplish 
this would, of course, have been to dash to the ground the ambi- 
tion of the Servians, who long for a reunion of their nation, of 
which such a large portion forms these very Austrian provinces. 
Although comprising the majority of the people of the 
Empire, the Slavs have had the least consideration among its 
peoples. German and Magyar alike have sought to dena- 
tionalize and dominate them, and, as Mr. Ellis Barker 
observes, “ Austria’s ill-treatment of subject races has led to 
the murder of many Austrian rulers since 1307, since the 
time when William Tell shot Gessler.” The feeling of bitter- 
ness aguinst Austria felt by the Servians has no doubt been 
intense. They believe that it was at the instance of 
Vienna that they were attacked by the Bulgarians. Strife 
was stirred up to prevent Servia becoming strong enough to 
resist the consolidation of an Austrian Slav State which 
would ultimately reach the Aegean.—— Mr. Edmund Gosse 
gives a detailed account of various unpublished writings 
of Swinburne, of which the manuscripts were found 
after his death. It was considered best to collect these 
writings and print them ina limited edition, so that the whole 
might be on record for scholars, even if only a small part were 
given to the general public. Mr. Gosse says that, in his 
opinion, the most valuable portions of these remains are the 
seven Border ballads. In these “ Swinburne soared above all 
competitors in the skill which makes plausible this species of 
pastiche.” In youth Swinburne planned “a cycle of prose 
stories of passion, which should be tied together, in the old 
Italian manner,” and which were to be called the Zriameron. 
The project was never completed, though some of the stories 
were written. There is a melancholy interest attached to 
the paper here reprinted on “ The Drama as a Factor in Social 
Progress,” by the late Mr. Laurence Irving. The writer's 
ideal of his art was a very high one, and his Lelief strong 
that the drama is destined again to play a great part in 
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human development. Therefore he regretted as pitiful “how 
much of modern drama has become at the best trivial, and at 
the worst salacious.” But be believed thata general tendency 
towards religion, in its widest sense, will use the drama for 
the inspiring and humanizing of mankind. To show that the 
dramatic sense is one of the most deeply rooted forces in our 
nature, Mr. Irving instances the desire of every child to enact 
a part, in the attempt to satisfy a divine discontent, and by 
imagination to strive to reach a desired ideal. “It isthe desire 
of the heart that draws after it the imagination, and, in its 
turn, the imagination saturates the desire of the heart. For 
the ultimate desire of the heart is bound at last in the final 
resort to turn towards religion.” To emphasize his thought 
Mr. Irving quotes a poem the motive of which is that as 
death approaches “the lover of the Lord shall trust in Him,” 
and says of the verses: “Who can resist the sublime 
summons of those lines?” Let us hope that they were an 
inspiration to him in death as they were in life-———Mr. 
James Milne writes of the popular English reprint, and 
gives us figures of some of the editions. “Everyman’s 
Library” in eight years has been sold to the extent of 
fourteen millions. It is curious to learn that in this edition 
one of the greatest successes has been Marcus Aurelius; 
Epictetus and the Koran have each accounted for thirty 
thousand copies; while Shakespeare has a record of a 
hundred and twenty thousand sets. Cassell’s “ National 
Library” has sold between six and seven million copies, and 
other series are selling great quantities of good reprints. We 
must regard it as a hopeful sign that the English-speaking 
world is absorbing to this huge extent books which have stood 
the test of time. Can there be a force having a greater 
unifying effect than the reading of a common literature ? 

In Blackwood Mrs. Olive Temple gives us a picture of the 
hard-working native women of Nigeria. She tells us that, 
though at first sight people are inclined to consider the women 
oppressed, on nearer acquaintance it turns out that there is 
much truth in the remark of a native chief who declared: 
“Women are a very strong folk.” It appears to be the custom 
for the women to do all the selling, and to take a percentage; 
and often the woman isricher than the man. The women doa 
great deal of work, and one of their chief activities is pounding 
grain. It was suggested to an Emir that machinery for this pur- 
pose might be introduced into his kingdom ; but he replied that 
if this principal outlet of feminine energy were taken away, the 
situation would become impossible. Curious accounts, too, 
are given of the marriage customs. There is, of course, a 
great difference between those of the pagan tribes and of the 
Mohammedans. Amongst the latter there is considerable 
choice allowed to the girl, who is not married till she is about 
twenty. If she rejects the suitors favoured by her parents 
and desires to marry a stranger, as a warning a terrible story 
is told her of a woman who insisted on marrying an 
adventurer. The husband eventually turned into a crocodile. 
This awful legend is said generally to prove effective. 
“From the Outposts” comes a story by “Pyen Dua” of the 
North-East Frontier of India, the frontier which marches for 
some hundreds of miles with the Republic of China. Instead 
of the treeless, waterless, burnt-up hills of the North-West, 
we are taken to a mountain country of great forests, rushing 
rivers, and heavy rains. In the present instance we are intro- 
duced to a survey expedition consisting of two Englishmen 
anda party of Gurkhas. The object was to impress upon 
the villages that they were under the English flag, and to 
frustrate the efforts of an elusive Chinese mission which was 
trying to do a little unobserved frontier rectification. How 
the Chinese were located in a distant village, and how the 
English force, guided by a native, surprised them in the night, 
is vividly told. In the course of the narrative we get many 
glimpses of the keenness, efficiency, and good humour of 
the Gurkhas. Mr. J. A. Williamson describes the 
organization of a Tudor army. There seem to be ample 
materials existing from which it is possible to form a 
good idea of the military details of the time of Henry VIIL 
The invasion of Scotland in 1544 was most carefully planned 
beforehand. The number of troops, the required tonnage for 
their transport to Leith—nothing seems to have been left to 
chance. Finance was a difficulty owing to the absence of 
regular taxation in the modern sense. For this particular 
war one source of revenue was the sale of lead from 
dismantled abbeys, which produced £50,000. It would appear 
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from the list of gentlemen who joined the army with retainer 


that many of them must have served in the ranks, Often 
the retainers were not numerous enough to need an 
officer. From Kent the largest body consisted of one 
hundred men and the smallest four, and only two Officers 
were allowed to every hundred men. Mr. Pirie has had the 
delightful experience of being admitted to the life of a Cave 
man for a time on the borders of Mexico. His host was a 
solitary American bear-bunter, whom he met accidentally, 
and whose charm and simplicity are delightfully described, 
“Old Man Osso,” as he was called by the few people who knew 
him, lived in the society of wild beasts, who were hig friends 
when he was not hunting them for their skins :— 

“He had that great gift, the intense Nature love, the which 
when a man has it to the full, frequently gives him, rough th 
he be, high principles and sweet graces. Furrowed was his fore. 
head, scarred and seamed his rugged features, all unpolished his 
speech ; but at heart Osso was a child, simple, natural, sincere: 
and ever unselfish asa comrade, and wholly fearless in danger, he 
was a man bearing on him the seal of Nature’s gentleman,” 
—An unsigned article gives fascinating pictures of the 
wonderful old gardens on the shores of the Kashmir Lake, 
where trees planted by Akbar still shade the terraces. The 
writer lived in a houseboat and went from one garden to 
another. The descriptions make us wonder why these places 
have not been illustrated by Country Life after the manner of 
the villa gardens of Italy. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have net boos 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Astronomy. By Camille Flammarion. (Constable and (Oo, 
2s. net..—No one can explain the marvels of the sky more 
lucidly than M. Flammarion, and this little book is admirably 
adapted to answer the questions of the intelligent child who 
wants to know simple facts about sun, moon, and stars. 





It is so difficult for even the most gluttonous devourer of 
verse to keep in touch with the voluminous output of living 
poets that one should be grateful to the anthologist who takes 
the trouble to make a selection. Thus we are indebted to Mr 
Padric Gregory for his Modern Anglo-Irish Verse (D. Nutt, 
6s. net), and to Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse for her Little Book 
of Modern Verse (Houghton Mifflin Company, 5s. net), selected 
from the work of contemporaneous American poets. 





The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and Notes by 
Herbert E. Ryle. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—The admirable “ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” 
is now almost finished: the New Testament is completed, and 
only two volumes of the Old remain to be published. The 
Dean of Westminster has performed the difficult task of 
editing Genesis in the light of modern scholarship with 
singular skill. He shows how the influence of that marvellous 
document—or rather compilation of documents—*has not 
resulted from perfection of scientific or historical accuracy, 
but from its power of presenting, through the medium of the 
people’s traditions and folk-lore, the essential truths of the 
Revelation of the God of Israel.” 





A Primer of Library Practice. By G. E. Roebuck and 
W. B. Thorne. (Grafton and Co. 2s. 6d net.)—This work 
was originally published ten yeara ago; so many advances 
have since been made in library management that it has now 
been entirely rewritten. Members of public library com- 
mittees, as well as junior librarians, will find it helpful. 





The English Borough in the Twelfth Century. By Adolphus 
Ballard. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—Two 
lectures delivered at Oxford by the Town Clerk of Woodstock, 
dealing respectively with “ burgess and lord” and “borough 
and hundred ” in the twelfth century. 





The growing sense of the need for organized education in 
the duties and responsibilities of married life is reflected in 
four earnest and sensible books which we can recommend to 
the inquirer, though we do not see our way to discuss them 
at length. Dr. T. W. Galloway deals with the instruction 
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a 
that should be given to children in his Biology of Sex (D. C. 


Heath and Co., 2s.net); Mr. G. Spiller covers & more extended 
ind in The Meaning of Marriage (Watts and Co., is. net) ; 
Dr. J. W. Ballantyne writes on the practical and possible 
aspect of eugenics in his admirable treatise on Expectant 
Motherhood (Cassell and Co., 6s. net); and the well-known 
Swedish writer Ellen Key makes some praiseworthy sugges- 
tions as to the social means practicable for calling forth The 
Renaissance of Motherhood (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net). 


grot 





Aircraft in War. By J. M. Spaight. (Macmillan and Co. 
Gs. net.)—‘ The fighting aircraft has, beyond all question, 
arrived and come to stay.” In this very interesting and 
timely work Dr. Spaight discusses the numerons questions of 
jnternational law to which this new arm must give rise. For 
practical purposes, he tells us, the doctrine of the freedom of 
the air is dead; each State now claims the sovereignty of its 
own atmosphere to an unlimited height. 





Harrington and his Oceana. By H. F. Russell Smith. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net.)\—Harrington is 
generally acknowledged to have created a striking Utopia, but 
his influence on political developments in England and her 
Colonies has not hitherto been adequately examined. In this 
able essay Mr. Russell Smith traces the connexion, “ which 
has often been surmised but never established,” between 
Oceana and the political institutions of America, and discusses 
the revival of Harrington’s theories in the Constitutions of 
Revolutionary France. 





The Myths of the North American Indians. By Lewis Spence. 
(Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Longfellow familiarized us 
with much of the folk-lore of the Redskin in Hiawatha, but 
there is some truth in Mr. Spence’s charge that the general 
reader in this country has neglected the study of Indian 
mythology. Mr. Spence’s present volume is not likely to be 
neglected, for it is an exceedingly interesting store of myth 
and legend, which no one who takes it up in an idle moment 
is likely to abandon before the last page is reached. 





News of a Country Town. By James Townsend. (H. 
Milford. 5s. net.)}—These extracts from Jackson's Ozford 
Journal throw light on the business, social life, and amuse- 
ments of the town of Abingdon from 1753 to 1835. Mr. 
Townsend gives us an entertaining glimpse into the socially 
remote, though chronologically recent, past. 





The Shot Gun and its Uses. By “ East Sussex.” (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1s. net.)}—This manual, by a well-known 
expert, is “ published at a popular price and intended for the 
multitude.” It begins with chapters on the history, choice, 
and practical use of the shot gun, and goes on to discuss in 
detail the various kinds of shooting procurable in this country. 


The Family Chain. By J. Hopkins. (Watts and Co. 1s.) 
~—This analytical study of the evolution of relationships 
among the Australian natives tells us that the foundation of 
their marriage systems is “ the exchange of sisters by two men 
of different tribes.” Marriage by capture and elopements are 
both irregular—though common. 





The Re-making of China. By Adolf 8. Waley. (Constable 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This brief account of the Chinese 
Revolution depicts Yuan Shih-kai as the chief exponent of the 
Confucian doctrine that “the Chinese nation is one great 
family, held together by the fervour of its patriotism.” 


The Town-wall Fortifications of Ireland. By J. 8. Fleming. 
(A. Gardner. 5s. net.)—Every one who is interested in the 
architecture of old times will welcome this description of “ the 
few existing remains of town-wall fortifications, which formerly 
enclosed and protected every important town in Ireland, and 
which yearly diminish in number.” Mr, Fleming deals with 
nineteen towns, such as Waterford and Londonderry, Kilkenny, 
Drogheda, and Dublin. His book is illustrated by nearly 
fifty delightful drawings from his own pencil. 


How to Swim. By H.R. Austin. (Methuen and Co. Is. 
net.}—To learn swimming on dry land is a proverbial example 


before he enters the water. Mr. Austin’s sensible and unpre- 
tentious manual embodies “the experience of one who has 
spent the best years of his life in teaching children to swim.” 





A Garden of Girls. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon. (Long- 
mans and Co. 3s. 6d.)—These charming sketches aim at “a 
reconstruction, as faithful and accurate as careful research 
could achieve, of the real school-life and education of real 
little girls in many ages and in many lands.” It is perhaps 
suggestive to note that the most fascinating girl described 
here—Scott’s “pet Marjorie "—never went to school, 





The County of Durham. By W. J. Weston. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.\—In mediaeval days Durham 
was known as “the patrimony of St. Cuthbert,” and a great 
part of this excellent little monograph deals with its ecclesias- 
tical remains. Thus Darlington is famed for one of the most 
beautiful thirteenth-century churches in the country, as well 
as for the production of the largest steel castings. 


The Universal Bible Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Buckland and the Rev. A. L. Williams. (Religious 
Tract Society. 3s. 6d. net.)—This cheap dictionary of the 
Bible aims primarily at “leading its readers to a careful 
examination of the Bible itself,” and seems to be very well 
adapted to that purpose. The authors have given a fair account 
of the leading positions now accepted by the majority of 
Biblical critics, though their own attitude is highly conserva- 
tive; they still maintain, for instance, the Mosaic authorship 
of the greater part of the Pentateuch. 


Japanese Government Documents, Edited by W. W. 
McLaren. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. Yen 6.)—This col- 
lection of translated documents, which forms the first part of the 
forty-second volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, deals with the first twenty-two years of the Meiji 
Era (1867 to 1889). It affords much useful material for the 
study of the reconstruction of the political and social insti- 
tutions of Japan, of which Dr. McLaren gives an account in 
his serviceable introduction. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 210.) 








LIBERTY’S 
FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 


Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(43.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ss. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 








eee 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR, 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E,C; 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON, 


SS 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....££5,C00,000. 





of fatuity. Yet some useful hints can be given to the novice 





CLAIMS PAID..........+.+++++++-- &100,000,000, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_»—_— 


Aston (Sir G.), Sea, Land, and Air Strategy, 8vo .... 
Bailey (H. C.),The Gentleman Adventurer, cr 8vo.... ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Baxendale (Walter), Two Lives Apart, and other Poe and Sonnets, 
O_O Sik te ERG BAA Rs I Samind (Truslove & Bray) net 2/6 
Beatson (F. C.), With Wellington in the Pyren 8vo(Max Goschen) net) 15/0 
Bolton (J, 8.), The Brain in Health and Disease, 8vo ............(Arnold) net: 18/0 
ksbank (F. H.), Stori Egyptian Gods and Heroes ...(Harrap) net 5/0 
Calthrop (D. C.), Wonderful Woman, cr 8vo-...,.....(Hodder & Stoughton} 6/0 
Campbell (Wilfred), Sagas of Vaster Britain, 8v -..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Dales (J. H.), A Manual of Mechanical Drawing (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Dix (Dorothy), Mirandy, cr 8vo. .......... (Low) 6/0 
Edmonds (C. D.), Greek History for Schools, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Fleming (Noel), The Sifted Few, cr 8vo ( qo 


..(Murray) net 10/6 














Broo! 




















pene 
Gask (Lilian), The Hundred Best Animals, roy 8v0 ........ w-se--(Harrap) net 7/6 

Great Miracle (The), or The Man who Could Not be Killed, ed. by J. P. 
Vanewords, cr 8vo....... “(& Paul) 6/0 
Hagin (F. E.), The Cross in Japan, 8vo (Oliphant) net 5/0 
Hall (Artbur), Motor Body Building in all its Branches, roy 8vo (Spon) net 10/6 
Harrison (S. F.), Ringfield: a Novel, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
m (W. H.), Men of the Deep Waters, cr 8V0 ..........cecceeeereeeee (Nash) 6/0 


Hodgso: 
Horwood (A. B.), The Story of Plant Life in the British Isles, Vol. II., cr 8vo 

‘ Churchill) net 6/6 
Houssaye (Henry), Napoleon and the Campaign of 1814, 8vo...(H. Rees) net 8/6 
Kinsman (Lieut.-Colonel H. J.), Tactical Notes, 18mo .........(H. Rees) net 5/0 
Larson (C. D.), Brains and How to Get Them, cr 8vo ............(Fowler) net 4/6 
Lockhart (C.), The Full of the Moon, cr 8vo..... orenwennt ...(Lippincott) 6/0 









Lynch (E. F.), Educating the Child at Home, 18mo ............... (Harper) net 3/6 

aclaren (E.), The Soul of Anne, cr 8V0.............0000000 (Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
MeMurry (C. A,), Handbook of Practice for Teachers ......... (Melrose) net 2/6 
Mozans (H. J.), Woman in Sci LTE avensecouannensavecnegneaseuns (Appleton) net 10/6 
Murray (Rosalind), Unstable Ways, cr 8vo ............... (Sidgwick t Jackson) 6/0 
Penrose (Mrs, H. H.), Something Impossible, cr 8vo ......... (Mills & Boon) 60 


Russo-Japanese War: The Battle of Mukden, Part I., Feb. 25 to Mar. 3, 

1905, prepared in the Historical Section of the German General Staff, 8vo 
(H. Rees) net 10/6 
Scott (J. R.\, The Red Emerald, cr 8vo (Lippincott) 6/0 
Smith (Madge 8.), Alberta and the Others, cr 8vo ...(Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Stuck (Hudson), Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled, 8vo ...(Lawrie) net 16/0 
Taylor (E. H.), Operative Surgery, 4to ..... geoncecscense sseneneitntl (Churchill) net 30/0 

Tipping (H. A.), Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of his Age, 
SA IED» cicncntencciineessentinsndten (Newnes) net 25/0 

Vane (Derek), Lady Varley, cr 8vo ....... (S. Paul) 6/ 

Yates (Dornford), The Brother of Daphne, cr 8vo............... (Ward & Lock) 6/— 
z — 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 
Matted Barley, Wheat, and Milk. 
THE IDEAL. SUMMER DRINK. 


Pure, rich milk and the wholesome nutritive qualities 
of choice malted grains form a delicious, refreshing, 
and invigorating food-beverage suitable for all 
Especially useful in hot weather, as a glass of Hor- 
lick’s not only refreshes, but supplies nutrition and 
stamina. Ready in a moment with the addition of 
water only. No added milk or cooking required. 


Served in Hotels, Restaurants, 
Cafés, and Club Houses. 




















HORLICK’S WITH A DASH OF SODA IS DELICIOUS. 





Also available in Tablet form as delicious food confections to be dissolved in the 
mouth, Supply nourishment, quench thirst, prevent jatigue and restore energy. 


Supplied in Sterilized Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2,6, 11/-, by all Chemists and Stores, 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND LIBERAL SAMPLE. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 





By fpecial Aprointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 


Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 


May we send you our Address— 
Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
sa HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
rrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 


473 OXFORD STREET, w. 
ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS -  £19,618,135. 


FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, 


HEAD {i North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 














ie 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


HURCH OF ENGLAND TRAININ 
A 7 ate COLLEGE, 


WANTED, a RESIDENT MISTRESS for St, Mary’ 
——— ey my y Music. ary's Hall, to teach Hygiong 
Commencing 'o to £100, according tg qualifications and i 
—Applications, with copies of testimonials, to experience, 
PRINCIPAL.” 2 — << to The Rev, the 


SSISTANT-MAS'TER required for next term on th 
Staff of Lancaster Royal Grammar School; must be a Grad e 
a > oe my Ned Fe ag referred. Salary £130 mg 
with a yearly augmentatioi 0 _— Th . HEAD- 3" 
House, Lancaster. 9 ws MASTER, School 
DITOR required for MON'THLY CHURCH MAGA 
ZINE. Wide knowledge of all Church matters essential. No extrem 


views. Liberal salary and bonus if successful. State experie 
tions to Box No. 700, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Late en 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, A 
(pectal entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Eek | 
as separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth vil 





ee 








LECTURES, &c. _—_ 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELp, 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Frenl 
ties: —-ARTS (including Architecture), PUKE SCIENCE, MEDICINE 
oe ian D SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, 

ining). 

The Session 1914-15 com es October 7th, 1914. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, a be obtained free, from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 











MNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1914-15. 
The Autumn Term begins on THURSDAY, October 8, 1914. 

Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained og 
application to the Registrar :— 

FoInT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND EWN. 
GINEERING. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTILUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUVATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


ORK, 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SUBGERY, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 

a OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE, 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free, 1s. 4.) 


= LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England and the only large general 
Hospital for the whole of East London ; 922 beds are in constant use. Last 
year—In-patients, 17,096; Out-patients, 173,774; Accidents, 10,303; Major 
Operations, 6,751. 

he MEDICAL COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laboratories 
equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. ‘ 

he DENTAL SCHOOL, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines 
and with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, 
and is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching. The School providesa 
full course for the Dental Diploma. i , 

The STAFF is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all 
students, 

SPECIAL TUTORIAL COURSES are held for all Examinations. ’ 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Research. 

APPOINTMENTS: 141 Appointments are made annually from students of 
the College recently qualified. s : 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES: Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually, Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September. 

Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground; College Dining Hall; Students’ Hostel. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.B.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for 
any one wishing to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 


HURCH CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM. 
OCTOBER 6ru, 7TH, 8TH, and 97, 1914. 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all meetings, except to those arranged 
separately for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. 2 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS should beaddressed to the Honorary Secretaries, 
Church Congress Office, Queen’s College, Birmingham. Inquiries for informa 
tion should be accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope (foolscap size). 
TICKETS may also be obtained from the S.P.C. K., Northumberland Aven 
London, W.C.; The Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 5.W. ; 
Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


HERWELL > 














HALL, OXFOR D. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £15 1¢s. are award 
to Students with adegreeon entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not 





exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus trom The Principal. 
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MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, full yerticulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 


who will furnish 


Hospital Appointments. 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 


entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 


annually to the value of £1,000, 


1914-15, 
on Thursday, October Ist. 


The Winter Session, commences 





pas PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


WIIHINGION, MANCHESTER, 


ij 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
_— VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
jindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C.G, Montetiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur 47, S5ymonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Priucipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


—_———— = 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institute, 
Btockholm. Educated Women are tramed as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation. 
——. permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETAKY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 








HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 

given to training in Class ‘leaching and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 
advice to Miss DURETIE WILKE, Head-Mistress, South-Western Poly- 
technic lustitute, Chelsea, 
Telephoue: 899 Western, 


\O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling — 
ANSIEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
im Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymuastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special tveat- 
ment for Curvatures, An@mia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 


S*: GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated). 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURG. 
FOUNDED sts, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZALETH STEVENSON, B.A,, 
Girton College, Cambridge, 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in October, 1914, to NEW 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLTBRIDGE TEKRACPF, 
The School BOARDING-HOUSE, under the general control of the School 
Council aud in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 
, assisted Ly two Lady Housekeepers, adjoins the extensive playing-tields 
which surround the School, 
Prospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
BLGeorge’s Schoo! Incorporated, Windmiil Brae, Garscube ‘lerrace, Edinburgh, 


T U DOR H A L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 

Founded 1550, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and AKT, 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 








ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Trinciyals: ‘lhe Misses SALES. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 

Jersey.—S} leudid Buildings, Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, fea-Rathing; Leautiful climate; great advantoeges for acquiring 
French; ‘Iweive Kesident Mistresses; ‘leacherfor Physical ‘Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ LDaughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


His#! 1ELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TEKM begins September 23rd, ° 
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(j= veces EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
i —— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramrern Grar, 
Board and ‘luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hirt, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House. 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H, McCann 
_ (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girlg 
preparing for the University, 


S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SIT. COX, 

Summer Term bexan Friday, May Sth, and ended on Tuesday, July 28th. 

IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly, Entirecharge of Chile 
dren with parentsal-road. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—F or lilus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wuitshier, 











p#1N cEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special atten« 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year, Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 
| asi HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLE'‘ION YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARI MENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 

{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 

For Prospectus apply to the Head Mistresses | — MOLYNEUX, M.A. 

Good modern education combined with country hfe, New buildings in 

grounds of lZacres. Healthy situation in high position. 


Lis euout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Lducution 
on moderna lines, Special attention given to Languager, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the U universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


MHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
hider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and fieid for Ucckey 
aud Cricket, Prep. for Exams, Principals, the Misses DODD, 


A OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—'The tone of the School aud the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, aud Music sjeciali- 
ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for gumes. References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsiey, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 





JIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. North of London. TWO VACANCIES in September 
tor GIRLS between 16 and 20 at REDUCED FEES, School of high tone, 
Exceptional advantages for Higher Examinations, Health results excelleat.— 
Address: PRINCIPAL, Box No, 699, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 
ICAR’S DAUGHTER receives PUPILS in her High. 
Class Home School for Girls, Very moderate fees, Thorough|!y 
education combined with home life; cubicles; extensive grounds; pony. 
prospectus, views, &o., apply PRINCIPAL, Garold House, Swauley, b 
miles Loudon). 














(LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR bOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head- Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS, Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
AKBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on MONDAY, September 21st. 
The Head-Mistress will be at the Schoviirom 3 to 4,50 on September loth and 
19th. ‘The Secretary will be at the School from Sept. Lith to 19th, 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 
Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 
LUVEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambrid Two Boarding 
Houses in the highest part of the town—Senior House, ” for girls 
over 13 and Domestic Science Students; Junior House, “ Arnold Lodge,” for 
girls under 13. i ] gardens with tennis courts, Playing 








‘¢ 
“ 


Both houses have large 
field, six acres,—Full particulars from E, FLELD, Leamington, Secretary 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE=— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large llaying-fields aud Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
utumn Term Legins Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies ia Jan. | 1S. 


&c. A 

(aeeeen LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, lruit, 

Flowers, Extensive Rock gardexing. Full theoretical instruction, Botany by 

B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medaliists, 

Beekeeping, Marketing, i ruit-preserving,—F or prospectusapply PRINCIVALS, 
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ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tiou on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose nts are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














BOYS’ ECHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 

SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen's sons 

only, 14-20, Public School discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 

BOYS. RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION. Coaching for Army, 
University, &c.—P. J. B. TILLARD, B.A., and RB. E, ABBOTT, Principals. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with Sem Seaie in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for , Land 
Agency, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. Licalthy 
life.—Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 


Doren COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
n 











Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
formation, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 


DINBURGH AQADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION, 1914-15, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOBER. An 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, Septemb 





R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
by eee = A Seat. peovtiee Vngy —_ a sound General Education, ang 
*repares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and oth i i 
tions, — 5A hetng we Sandhurst, &c. mina hla. Examing 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. H ifein oe 
village ten miles distant from nearest towne ealthy life in Country 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 
eaten - ——— 
ye ERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receiv, 
\) LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. Al an 
efects corrected. Private and Class Lessons.—Write f. 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. or Prospectus to Lig, 











a 


7 te80Lase SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE, 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBERT-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, is in England during July (address, c/o Mrs. Latter Southend 
Hall, Eltham, S.E.), and will be in Scotland during August (address, c/o Mra, 
Eadie, Kilmeny, Paisley): she will gladly arrange mterviews with Parents of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to I early in September, 


. a 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lectane 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
C HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REE 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the game 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 














30th, at 10a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 
Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) 
may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C. E,W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


R. SPARROW’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

ST. MICHAEL’S LODGE, TEIGNMOUTH, DEVON.—Boys from 

7tol4 y 1 ~ F in accordance with best modern opinion as to 

methods, for Osborne and Public Schools, Attractive home on igh ground 

near sea. The effect of the climate on health of ~—_ is most marked, 

Religious teaching, that of Church of England. Michaelmas term begins on 
2lst September.—Apply, A. G. SPARROW (B.A.Cantab.). 


OLKESTONE.—First Class Preparatory Boarding 

School for Osborne, B.N,C., and Public Schools, opening in September. 

Terms moderate.—Particulars, apply The Head-Master, The Reverend H. 8, 
BLYTHE-CRITCHLEY, M.A., L.Th., F.B.G.S., 1 Kensington Gore, 8.W. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshi Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914. Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 




















The New Session ins on TUESDAY, lst September, 1914 
Complete High School Education at derate cost, Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive g d 


Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
1LLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination requ: Full iculars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
Head-Master: GEORGE CORNER, M.A. 

A Modern Public School at moderate fees in beautiful Somerset, 

First-class health record. School built on sandstone, 

Coaching for Army, Navy, and Professions. 

Engineering School. Officers’ Training Corps. Good resulta, 

Cousistently successful in winning University Scholarships, A Wrangler in 
this year's List. 

First-class classrooms and laboratories. Electric light throughout. 

Fine athletic ground, pavilion, and excellent swimming bath. 
mn Fees and Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, 

merset, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley egos under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Furtber particulars may be 





























. . Fens “cera 

ARIS.—Mme. SABATIER receives five girls to perfect 

their French and continue their artistic studies under best professors, 

Real family life with many opportunities for social intercourse with French 

poopie. Places of interest, museums, galleries, &c., visited and explained, 
ractical cookery and dressmaking. Comfortable home in healthiest 

Outdoor exercise. High references.—Apply, 45 rue Poncelet (Avenue Wagram), 


GLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
t of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family or 
Seve Ladies as PAYING GUESTS. Private sitting-room provi 
Rooms available: 1 double bed and dressing room; 1 ee single bed- 
room; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful 
views, garden, park, woods: within drive of sea. River just outside grounds 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by arrangement,—Box 
No. 682, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Eeolen, Ww.c, 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
i receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autuma, 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, ing, Art. Escort to Lectures, 
Concerts, good Plays and Operas. French spoken. Fine House 
grounds near the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

od date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION, 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience ia 
office routine, card-indexing, filing, committee work, accoun , ae 
Individua! tuition.—Apply Central Bureau for the Employment of Womea, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency bas been established for the purpose of enabling Teacherste 
find work WiTHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore bess 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
wh be Saturdays, 11 om. eae and - as 3 p.m. 

en possible special appointments sho arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOB 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to: 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information conestnns SS 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO} 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Ed 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difticult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone: 1136 City. 
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A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


. ~ <—— 
PECIAL EMERGENCY ARRANGEMENTS 
For Students Returning from the Continent. 

SEAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 
Near FAREHAM, HANTS. a 
Vacation Courses, Individual Attention, Preparation for all Examinations, 
Special Instruction in French, German, and Spanish, 
Further particulars from Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and Ns 
Scholastic Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., or from the MASTEB 




















Weekly. 
@biained trom Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


of Seatield, 
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ABROAD 


N ENGLAND AND 
SCHOOLS —— BOYS AND GIRLS, me 
J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
a. tho BEST SCHUOLS and TUTORS in this country and 


knowledge of 
on the Contin 
sending (free of char, 


t, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 

“> ae rOppectnses and full particulars of RELIABLE 

i highly recommenc ed establishments, ALL of which have been 

OERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 

= L the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be pa a. 

e .y PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. ‘ 

AGHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

S° University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 


mally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
Patrons Introduced, Messrs. Pose: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Heppen, + 





17 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 RFGeEnNtT. 
er > . IN MNITRN 
@QCHUOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
‘ FREE OF CHARGE. Please state od ager, locality preferred, 
mprorimat? school fees.-UNIVERSITY 8 OLASTIC AGENCY, 
Begent Street, W. Est. 1858. ae 
MHE LESSER PUBLIO SOHOOLS. 


a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
saan ae eteient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 





29 
< 





fi A . 
peer a will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
= on Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 


je and intended profession if decided upon. 


mo INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
I DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated. -MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
) HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 


Vapour, Pine, and — i. Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
ing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

Frciste, Eclentific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, Depestment 

for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


Bir, Sun, Water, 


T\ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
] Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
gheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘ L, CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lising- 
ton, S. Devon, Tel, 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
1GH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Anuques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital 
end Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
gmuall.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
ew yo buyers, It 
ief Oflices, 63 Oxford 





manufacturers, Messrs. LROWNING, instead of to 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—C 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


‘PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —AModern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and and Gardening. 











Nursing treatment. Farmin 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,.—Apply W. GRISE WOUD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS 
he EQUITABLE REVERKSIONARY INTEREST 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Fetablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


ted thereon by 
SOCIETY, Limited, 


prsuic- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
IW licensed Inns, Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
FBS. and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 34., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








APPEALS. 


- 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
L PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBaxr Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tae Krxa, 
BEADERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
sanuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Prticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
wndiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
a r: Tue Eart or Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamrrron. 
TSFAXT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 
The Committee have pleasure in announcing that the MARCHIONESS 
or ag DISTRIBUTED THE FRIZES at the Asylum on 
ay, July 28th. 
Alierman Sir G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bart., the Treasurer, will preside, 
qintaeriters wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 
@ number is limited, 
— RIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothing and 
meation of the large num ber of children now in the Asylum are earnestly 
wTommr. HARRY C, MARTIN, K.N., Sec, and Supt, 
Ofees: €3 Ludgate Hill, E.C 1 ae 





[{PERIAL CANCER 


RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examinatiou Hall, Queea Square, 


be 


CHILD CHARACTER 


AND 


NATIONAL LIFE, 


The true LIFE OF THE NATION depends upon 
the CHARACTER of its CITIZENS— 
the character of its Citizens depends upon 
the TRAINING of CHILDREN 

and this must rest upon a religious foundation. 

The Church of England is doing this in her 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE, 


(in connection with the Church of England Sunday School Institute), 
TRAINS the TEACHERS who are to TEACH the CHILDREN, 
EXTENSION and DEVELOPMENT are URGENTLY NEEDED, 


ALL CHURCHPECPLE are earnestly appealed to to 


HELP RAISE £15,000 


for providing a suitable and Freehold Building. The Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York “CORDIALLY COMMEND” the 
scheme, while 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON writes:~— 

“IT commend to all friends of Religions education the appeal 
for £15,000 to provide permanent Buildings for St. Christopher's 
College, on such a scale as will render it self-supporting. 
During the past five years the experiment has proved that it 
meets eflicientiy, though not sufliciently, the demand for a 
supply of trained teachers who shall train others. The 
SCOPE of the movement is WIDE, the NEED URGENT.” 


Cheques and orders may be made payable and sent to— Mr. Ernest 
Carus-Wilson, Secretary, 13 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, EB.C.; or te 
Rev, W. Hume-Campbell, St, Christopher’s College, Blackheath, S.B, 





its 
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‘ARETHUSA’ JAC 


150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy, 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 
21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service, Such is the record of 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes end two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom. 

Please send donation to Joint Secretaries: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.c. 
CBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Te secure the peaceand safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mcra!l and 
Physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Horne Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 sa. a. 2s 
25 0 O| Members ., .. vee ove 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
» 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
| ara i ee & " es Fe 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


a; 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .., 0) 


Hon, Vice-Presidents .., 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


~ + —_— 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


wita 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, 


“SPECTATOR.”—Terms of Subscription, 





Parasite i Apvayce, 
7A 
Yearly, a " Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom Meinbieneiienie eS 8 Gan OM 8B... O PO 
Including postage to any of the Pritish 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
ladia, China, Ja; BMn GBOe cece eocasees 113 6 oe ee 0os3 





msbury, Lon don, W.C, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.c, 
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E as careful about fit as if the boots were being made to measure, 
and remember that one’s own keenness is the best guarantee 
ot lasting comfort and satisfaction. Get the right size even though 
itgive the shop alittle extra trouble. Being cut from carefully selected 
leather and splendidly made, Lotus are delightful to wear. 
Men who want a better stamp of boot than that generally worn, and 
who appreciate a first-class fit, should write for catalogue illustrating 
ali Lotus boots and shoes, 


The Lotus Shoe Makers, Limited, Stafford 
Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall 


$219 


——__ 






OST ROOTIOT 
eco 


463—25/- 








Cigarettes 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout ard Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 























Faced with Linen, woven in our own 
in Ireland, Castle Collars are the best ¢ ake 
that can be bought. ey give better service 
ong ve better peolin ——* 
ustration shows the any, 12, sé ant 
24 inches deep, the stand dard ‘dou 
with ample tie fr 
Castle Collars are made in all sh 
a 2 for rae ty 4 ow arn 
w ‘orwarded post free, ¢ 
illustrated booklet. — = 
"er Box one dozen 
Postage 3d. extra. 5/11 
For those nego t a be a8 oo ity collar we 
recommend our oyal Made @f 
Extra Fine Linen, with a 4 


Phottage sd extra 7/11 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


London: 156 Regent St., & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St 
All Post Orders to Belfast. "J 











To Book Buyers 


Books Reviewed or Advertised in 
this Journal can be obtained from 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
BOOKS HOP, 
62 High Street, Kensington, W. 
@, Full discount allowed for cash on all 
Books not published at net prices. 
@, Orders by Post despatched on the day 
of receipt. 
@, Out-of-Print or rare Books sought for. 
@, Binding, repairing, and cataloguing of 
Libraries undertaken. 


New Catalogue of General Literature sent 
free on application to above address. 
Ring up Telephone Number Kensington 4216. 














MEDOC 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2°53, 


puso BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 
Tans wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 








PSTAIRS | and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Miss THackenrar. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottie, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 





‘the councit of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, | 
reprinted (by permission )from the Cornhill Magazine, 

st free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, | 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom | 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesera, 
BABCLAY and co., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 

Applications for Copies of the SPEC TATOR | 
and Communications upon matters of business 


| 
should nor be addressed to the Epitor, but | 


to the Pusuisuxr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. | 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


| READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


| May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/8 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dezen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cas sesand bots 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal themin value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERC HANTS, LIMITE sp! 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


SA MOTI em 











=e 


. 
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By Special Appointment to 
T.M. The King and Queen. 


Jewellery and Gems 


of Beauty and Value. 


Silverware 


of Artistic Design and Workmanship. 


Elkington Plate 
and Cutlery 


of the Highest Quality and Finish, 


Antique Silver and 
Old Sheffield Plate 


Fully Illustrated Catalogues 
post free on request. 


ELKINGTON &::: 


LONDON : 22 Regent St., S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


Biruineuam: Liverrooy,: Mancnester: GLascow: 
Newhall St. 27-9LordSt. 50KingSt. 42 Buchanan St. 


NOW READY. No. 3 of 


Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
Price 5/- net, or by Subscription 20/- per annum, post free to any 
partofthe world. Reading Cases in Blue Calf Leather, post free, 7/6. 
CONTENTS: The Cabinet. Our Placein the World. Naval Training. 
The Caucus and the Sale of Honours. The English Way. The Alleged 
British Empire. The City as Peace Compeller. A Gentleman's 
Agreement. A Privileged Caste. A Lesson from Leeds. Changes of 


Climate. Our Daily Bread. National Finance, 1914. The Political 
Situation. Bob. 


On Sale at all Newsagents’, Bookseilers’, and Bookstalls, or from— 
The Publisher, F. H. Garratt, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL,) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued forTrotate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair S€91. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—Vanity Fair; Handley Cross; 
ta Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
= ial Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 
ichleby and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, insworth, &c.; or illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Alken, &c. 
CTOR’ S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LITERARY. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


If—. By Rudyard Kipling. ret sro, 


sewed, ld. net. Also on Card, 3d. net. 


Florence Nightingale to her 


Nurses. Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 

Tus Pant Matt Gazerre.— Of great interest, not only to nurses, but 


others, these letters reveal something of what constituted Miss Nightingale’ 3 
power,” 





"ANTHROPOLOGY. aa ae 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Khasis. _ By Liout.-col. P.R.'T. GURDON, C.S.1, 
Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts and Honorary 
Director of Ethnography in Assam. With an Introduction 
by SIR CHARLES LYALL, K.C.S.I. Second Edition, 
Ww ith Coloured and other lusts ations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 


ECONOMICS. 
The Financial System of the 


United Kingdom. py uenry wicas,c.B, 
Author of “'The Physiocrats.” 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tae Times.—‘ A book on a Government Institution, written by an official 
who has won a C.B. in the public service, isa volume that can be opened with 
confidence. ... Mr. Higvs has done good service by giving us an explanation, 
sorely needed by most citizens, of our national system of finance.” 





MILITARY. 


Aircraft in War. sy 5. m. sPaicnut, LLD, 
Author of “ War Rights on Land.” 8vo. 6s, net. 

Tur Dairy Teiecrara.—“ This succinct and businesslike volume. ... Dr. 
Spaight’s volume as a whole is sufficiently clear and free from technical diff 
culties to make it extremely interesting to every class of intelligent reader 
who cesires to be informed upon the rapidly changiug conditions of modern 
warfare.” 


The Principles of War Histori- 
cally Illustrated. By Major-General E. A. ALTHAM, 
C.B., C.M.G. Vol. I. With an Introduction by General Sir 
HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., &. With 
a separate volume of Maps, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books, 

*,* An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field 
Service Regulations, Part I., by a study of recent campaigns. 

Army anp Navy Gazetre.—‘‘Gen, Altham has a thorough knowled:e of 

the principles he sets out to amplify and illustrate, and, in addition, posse ses 

a literary style which makes reading his book a pleasure, An excellcut series 

of maps is provided in a separate cover.” 

*,* A Full List of Macmillan’s Military Text-Books will be sent 
post free on application, 











THEOLOGY. 
THIRD IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
A New Translation with a Brief Analysis. By W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, Headmaster of Westminster. Third Im- 
pression. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


_ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


OOKS. —Walpole’ s Letters, large paper copy on hi and- 
male paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; 
Rackham's Book of Porcelai in, 6s, 6d. ; Birds of ¥« rkshire, 2 vols, r 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
£5 5s. for £2 10s.; Lear's Letters ar a Later Lett rs, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. cach; 
Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; Mortimer's 40 Years’ Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial Mx vunds, E ast Yorkshire, 1905, 25s.; Culpeper's 





















Comple ste Herb al, coloured plates, 3s roadiey, Napoleon in Caricature, 
2 vols., 17s. 6d.; Bell, The Saints in Christian Art., 3 voils., 25s. Send also for 
Catalogue. Ihave alw: ays 100,000 Bargains on + aud, If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elnewhere, try me. Iamalso the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKS SHOP, "Jol un Bri ght St., Birmingham, 


=—---= = = 


THE “* SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagené, 


Or at the Oflice, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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DENTS WATCHES 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 


Ladies’ Cold from 10 guineas, Silver from 6 guineas. 
Centlemen’s Cold from 12 guineas, Silver from 5 guineas. 
Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, Chronographs, Repeaters, and other Complicated Watches, 


Large Variety of the Newest Designs in Bracelet Watches 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Lia 
Oxidised, from £1 1s. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENTS CLOCKS, 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “ The Observatory,” April, 1906. 
“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have 
been able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks 
on English commercial enterprise.” 





From “ Nature,” May 3, 1906. From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
, 2448 . F : - Association,”’ aye 1 . 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
ness.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Factories, and Stores. Prospectus free, 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c, 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments, 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT & CO., Lta. 


By Special Appointment YAN 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to 














CAUTION. 


- pace ct HIS MAJESTY THE KING pe 15,000 " upwards 
and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, ie 


Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 
61 STRAND ano 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 








CATALOGUE FREE, : TELEPHONE—61 CITY. 
Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 Grand Prizes and 1 Gold Medal. 








Lox pos: Printed by L, Urcort Git & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Basen for the 
erecta10R” (Limited), at theix Odice, No, 1 Wellingtou Street, in the I’'recinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 8th, 
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